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SUMMER BULLETIN 


HE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEWEST BOOKS 


CHIMMIE FADDEN AND MR. PAUL 
By Edward W. Townsend, with 28 illus. by Lebering. 12mo, 375 pp., $1.50, 
A new collection of the very popular ‘‘Chimmie Fadden”’ stories, containing Mr. 
Townsend’s best work,—twenty-seven stories, having a connected love story run- 
ning through them and a continuous interest: how ‘‘Chimmie’s” schemes are abetted or thwarted by “the 
Duchess,” ‘‘his Whiskers,”” Miss Fannie, and several new characters. 


THE RESCUE. 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 12mo, 250 pages, 
with colored frontispiece by Keller, $1.50. 
A clear, deep, and strong story that interests. The 
scene is mainly in Paris, the theme is an engaging va- 
riation of hereditary tendency, and one motive is the 
love of a man of thirty for a woman considerably his 

senior. 


New Editions of Two Books 
by the author of ‘‘The Rescue.’ 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 

J2mo, 287 pages, With colored frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘*No talk about the book can show how im- 
mensely superior it is to most writing.”— Zhe 
Budget, Boston. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. 

12mo, 309 pages, with colored frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘* Here is a delicate and subtle bit of feminine por- 
traiture, such as George Eliot need not have been 
ashamed to sign.” — Zhe Speaker, London. 


HOHENZOLLERN. 
cA Story of the Times of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, illustrated by Will 
rawford, with decorations by Mills Thompson. 
I2mo, 288 pages, $1.50. 
A romantic love story of a historical character of the 
12th century. The action is quick, sharp, and deci- 
sive, taking place in a night, with the scene laid in the 
Black Forest. 


NAUGHTY NAN. 
FA John Luther Long, author of ‘‘ Madame Butter- 
»’’ and other stories. 12mo, 418 pages, with 
colored frontispiece, $1.50. 
A young man is given the task of making his cousin 
Nan remember her fiancé. He soon finds himself 
ready to usurp the throne he is to defend. The con- 
versation is brilliant, keen, and witty. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CAB- 
BAGE PATCH. 


By Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
This is a book that purchasers come back for two, 
three, and even a half dozen copies for their friends. 
One cannot help liking it and passing it along. It is 
PFight, fresh, humorous, and costs $1.00. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘* Hugh 
‘ynne,”’ etc. 12mo, 495 pages, $1.50. 
A story of Philadelphia society, with a bold, scheming, 
fearless adventuress playing the leading part. A deep 
understanding of human nature and the ways of the 
world is evidenced on the part of the author. 


POLICEMAN FLYNN. 
By Elliott Flower. Illustrated by Frederic Dorr 
Steele. 12mo, 249 pages, $1.50. 
A new humorous book — the story of a most delight- 
ful Irish-American character. ‘‘ He is no Dooley, and 
no reflection of Dooley, but a new and delightful fig- 
ure.” 


THE LITTLE BROTHER. 
A Story of Tramp Life. By Fosiah Flynt, author 
of “‘Tramping with Sli poy 12mo, 275 pp.» 
with colored frontispiece by Rosenmeyer, $1.50. 
This is the first piece of fiction by Mr. Flynt, and was 
written to let the world see where a number of stray 
boys land. A strong, careful study of contemporary 
conditions in the form of a realistic romance. 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. 
By Dallas Lore Sharp, With 100 accurate and ar- 
tistic pictures in black and tints by Bruce Horsfall. 
8v0, 350 pages, $2.00 net ($2.48 by mail). 
Perfect insight and geniality, fancy, sympathy, and 
humor, coupled with scholarship and the gift of style, 
make this a book of special charm. 


THE SEA-BEACH AT EBB-TIDE. 


By Augusta Foote Arnold. 500 pages, richly and 
helpfully illustrated With 600 pictures, $2.40 net 
($2.60 by mail). 
Its special field is the sea-shore, for which it does what 
other authors have done for trees, ferns, and wild 
flowers. It is a guide for the amateur collector and 
student of shore life in all its forms. 


The Collected Poems of 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Cloth, 16mo, 270 pages, $1.20 net (postage, 7¢.). 
Including all the verse in the two previously issued 
volumes by Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ The Winter Hour, 
Other Poems” and ‘‘Songs of Liberty, and Other 
Poems,” with the ode-like ‘‘ Italian Rhapsody” from 
the March A¢lantic Monthly, and a number of ballad* 
and lyrics. 
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ion 
The Mississippi Bubble—The God of Things—dhe ptory of American Society — 
The Hound of the Baskervilles—The Kentons—Dorothy Vernon—The Lady 
Paramount—In the Country God Forgot—The Claybornes—The Sport of mn 
Gods—Roman Biznet—Daniel Everton—Love Never Faileth—The Diary of a 
Goose Girl—The Rescue—Stephen Holton—The Coast of Freedom—Sarita the 
} Carlist—The Catholic. 
' Novels of Western Life 
Buell Hampton—The Rustler—To the End of the Trail—The Outlaws —Open- 
ings in the Old Trail. 
| Important Biographies of the Month 
William Black—Sketches of Some Old Booksellers—Meditations of an Autograph 
Collector—Sir Walter Besant—Old Diaries—Mastersingers. 


' Coronation Books 
The Coronation of a King—The Pagreant and Ceremony of the Coronation— 
The Coronation Service—The Bairn’s Coronation Book. 
Books That Tell of the Nature World 


Forest Neighbors—The Deer Family—More Tales of the Birds—Practical Forestry 
—The Brook Book—Among the Night People. 


A Tale of True Love—The Buried Temple—Scientific Study of Poetry—The 
Italian Renaissance. 


Lines Upon Reading ‘‘ Literary Friends and Acquaintances ’’ 


With the New Books... Talcott Williams, LL. D.. 


Poems and Inscriptions—The Ship of Silence—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch—Gerard Dou—The Psalms—A La Mode Cookery—N. B. Forrest—Bases of 
Design—Fact and Comment—The Lower South—Rebuilding Old -Common- 
wealths—India’s Love Lyrics—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Jr.—Gabriel Rossetti 
—Apostolic Optimism—Story of Mary McLane. 


Biographical Sketch of Thomas E. Watson 
BOOK NEWS Biographies 
The Crown of Perseverance 
Authors’ Calendar for June 
Back to the Past With Old Masters 
Ben Jonson. 
In the World of Letters 


Best Selling Books 
Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books 
A Literary Romance 


Asked and Answered 
New Books and New Editions 








HEARTS 
COURAGEOUS 


Miss HALLIE ErMINIE RIVEs knows her Virginia. 


In her new novel, ‘*‘ Hearts Courageous,” she has 


built a book of enduring historical value, one that shows luminous study of the conditions that brought 
about the Revolution. As fiercely dramatic as is the tale, yet it is delicate, moving and tender, 
Illustrated with engravings on wood by M. HAIDER, from drawings by A. B. WENZELL. 
Ready May 2th. Price, $1.50, postpaid, to any address in the U. S. or Canada. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


"a 

A Player-Fo 

Romances * THE STROLLERS 

By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 

Philadelphia Telegram—*'A book any writer should be glad to 
have written and any publisher proud to have published.” 

The Milwaukee Sentinel—** Mr. Isham has a good story to tell 
and he tells it delightfully. * * * It is impossible in a 
review to convey the charm of the story.” 

Buffalo Courier—“‘ Uncommonly readable! ‘The Strollers’ is far 
removed from the ordinary run of featureless fiction. The 
characters are strongly drawn and there is vivid contrast.”” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat—‘‘A fascinating romance. The author 
has chosen a scene unique in fiction, and told a story of such 
force and beauty that it will take its rank with the literary 
successes of the day.” 


Ornamental Cloth, 499 Pages, $1.50. Beautifully Illustrated, 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers. 


A Novel by Brand Whitlock. 


Politics asit is really played—that good old hide- 
and-seek game that the men “inside” know so well, 
is to be foundhere. ‘The 13th District” is the real 
thing—and when Brand Whitlock put what he knew 
and had seen into his book—he put it in without any 
varnish.—/ndiana polis Sentinel. 

Such a clever portrayal of practica! politics—the 
kind the politicians recognize as their own, has nevef 
before been put into a novel. Garwood, the “Singed 
Cat,” and Rankin all have prototypes; indeed, we 
recognize all the men. And Rankin!—one of these 
days people will come to say that this or that politician 
is a regular “Jimrankin.’’ It will be a compliment 
worth treasuring.—Chicago American. 


12mo, Gilt top, Price, $1.50 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers 
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Book News 


The success of ‘‘HoME THOUGHTS,’’ 
of which Hamilton W. Mabie says: ‘‘ No 
wiser book, nor one more sorely needed, 
has appeared for a long time,’’ has led 
to the publication of a ‘‘SECOND SER- 
1ES.’’ Life’s most strenuous activity 
and the eternal vigilance with which 
men and women strive to build their 
homes are among the suggestive 
‘thoughts ’’ in the new volume. 


‘‘Home Thoughts, First Series,’’ is 
now in its gh thousand; price, $1.20 
net (postage Io cents). 


‘* All the world loves a lover.’’ A 
most charming story of love and nature. 
The author,a Kentuckian, has caught 
the true spirit of nature, and weaves 
into his beautiful descriptions a love 
story so pure, so beautiful, so intense, 
that one instinctively says. ‘‘This is a 
man’s life story.”’ The scene is laid in 
the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
The volume is the perfection of the 
printer’s art. 


Describes in vivid language that most 
beautiful of the Italian lakes, Lake 
Como, its surroundings, its former 
greatness, and the immortals, whose 
names are linked with its history. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated. 


Aaron Burr is to-day by far the most 
mysterious, interesting and attractive 
character in American history. Mr. 
Todd presents in terse, vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon a better picture of the real man 
than has been given in volumes of 
labored biography. 


‘Home Thoughts 


SECOND SERIES 
a G” 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


I2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.20 mez 
(postage Io cents) 





The Love Story 


OF 


Abner Stone 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


I2mo, gilt top, $1.20 net 
(postage 8 cents) 


A World’s Shrine 


By Virzinia W. Johnson 
Author of “ The Lily of the Arno” 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net 
(postage 12 cents) 


The 


True Aaron Burr 
By Chas. Burr Todd 


12mo, cloth, portraits, 50 cents met 
(postage 4 cents) 


Our catalogue free to any address 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Fascinating Romance 
of the Philippines 


By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


This is a charming story of love and soldier 
adventure in the Philippines, written in a brilliant 
style and with a plot full of s:rong and vivid 
contrasts. It pictures before the reader both the 
strenuous and the idyllic sides of life in the Islands. 
It throws into bold relief the intelligent native 
sugar-planters and the ignorant insurgent class. 
It draws the dissimilarity of a Filipino girl of 
the rich mestiza type of beauty, and a New 
York girl of aristocratic 1esrve and culture. 


The First. Satisfactory Story 
of the Philippines 


New York Press: “‘ He writes with confidence, and he is 
justified, not oniy by his knowledge of the men and incidents 
described, which is thorough, but by his skill in handling the 
language, his ability in constructing and managing a plot, and 
by his true and equal insight into the probabilities of the 
human mind and heart. As a novel it is full of that sober 
common-sense which means so much to the reader tired with 
the surfeit of mad heroics and theatric passion that fill nine 
book-covers out of ten these days.”’ 


Handsome Cover. 120, Cloth. Illustrations by Sewell 
Collins. $7.20 net; postage, 70 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Publichers, New York. 
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A TALE OF LOVE, OF SURPRISES, OF A MYSTERY 


Be. tk 
HAMPTON 


By Willis George Emerson 


Dr. Talmage 
says: 


« Buell 


Hampton 
is a most 
dramatic 
and 
thrilling 


original 
and bright 
and is 
never 


lagging in 


story” | IM Hl interest” 


This fresh and charming love story, so animated with 
dramatic incident and delightfully true to life, is receiving 
unbounded praise from able and eminent critics. Read it and 
you will join them 

Nixon Waterman says: ‘‘It will be a favorite with all 
who admire a high-class story possessing a bold, breezy, beau- 
tiful ‘ go’ from start to finish.’’ 

The Albany Times-Union says: “As a distinctly 
American novel, it has, for abundance of thrilling incident 
and pure interestingness, no superior.” 

The Louisville Times says: ‘It is a story of rare 
attractiveness to be heartily commended.” 


It is one of the most beautiful volumes on the book counters. Large izmo. Cloth. 
Gilt top. 415 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Boston FORBES AND COMPANY Chicago 
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Popular Books 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 





A LILY OF FRANCE 


15th Thousand 


A Sixteenth 
Century 
Romance 


By CAROLINE AT- | 


WATER MASON. 


456 pages, illus- | 


trated. Price, 
f1.10 net; post- 
paid, $1.25. 


Dr. William Eliiot 
Griffis says: ‘‘ Irecom- 
mend this book when- 
ever I lecture on Hol- 
land.”’ 


Frederick Harrison says: ‘‘I am reading ‘A 
Lily of France’ with great pleasure. I see how 
closely you have followed the true history and the 
real characters of the actors. No romance can 
exceed the romance of that history.”’ 


JUST ISSUED 
AN UNWILLING GUEST 


By Mrs. GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. 
full-page illustrations. 


327 pages. 
Price, {1.00 net; 


postpaid, $1. ro. 


A fashionable New York girl is compelled by | 


circumstances to pay a visit to an aunt in a country 
town. How disagreeable she made herself and how 
the transformation came about which revealed her 
as a thoroughly helpful woman, the story graphically 
depicts. 
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DICKEY DOWNY 


The|Autobiography of a Bird 
By VIRGINIA S. PATTERSON. 192 pp. Price, 
25 cents net; postpaid, 30 cents. 


Many colored and black and white pic- 
tures of birds. 


‘* Every reader, old and young, should be won to 
a more correct appreciation of the usefulness and 
beauty of bird life.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


An Autobiography 


| By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 16mo, 360 pages, 


illustrated. Price, 25 cents net; post- 
paid, 30 cents. Over 200,000 copies 
sold. That fine tale of an ugly dog. 
‘*It surpasses anything I have read in its touch- 


ing and appropriate appeal to all sorts of people, in 
behalf of the animal creation.”—B. Fay MILLs, 





POPULAR BOYS’ 


BOOKS 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, averaging 300 pages, well illustrated. Price, $1.00 net per 
* copy, postpaid, $1.10. 


There are no better books for boys, none more | 
in the history of our | 


sure to instruct them well 
country, than 


THE BLUE AND BUFF) 
SERIES 


These are admirable stories dealing with Revolution- | 


ary times. The settings are historically accurate, 


and the tales, told in fine narrative style, are as | 


interesting to Adult readers as to the youth for whom 
they are written. 


A PRISONER IN BUFF opens after the battle of 


Long Island and traces some of the most thrill- | 


ing scenes of the Revolution. 


OLD FORT SCHUYLER is an exciting tale of the 
defense and. relief of the old fort during the 
memorable year of 1777 

IN THE WYOMING VALLEY is a tale of the 
Wyoming massacre. 


THE WARD HILL BOOKS 


Ward Hill at Weston 
Ward Hill the Senior 
Ward Hill at College 


A series of boys’ books-equally as entertaining 
and somewhat similar to ‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
The experiences told of have all been taken from 
real life. The baseball and football games have 
really qocunet, The characters are real boys and 
the pictures of school life, while full of interest, are 
such as to exert in the highest degree a helpful, 
healthful influence over any boy. 


Although these books are grouped into series, each 
volume forms a complete story entirely independent of 


| all the others, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1420 CHESTNUT STREET - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOME OF THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 


Dolf Wyllarde’s Tropical Novel 
THE STORY OF EDEN 


Decorative cover, I2mo, $1.50. 

The Brooklyn Eagle writes: “ A brilliant, very enter- 
taining novel, full of lively conversation, and free from any 
sort of morbidness or dreary pretension—very frank and un- 
affected. For once in a way, everything comes out all right; 
the dreaded witness was, in fact, dead; so Madge’s secret 
remains conveniently buried forever—and that is how it 
happens in real life more frequently than not.” 


Henry Harland’s Great 
Veranda Novel 


The New York Sun: 

“a book full of sunshine and 
sparkle.” 

“ The wittiest and brightest book of 


the season.” ing.” 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


The New York Tribune: 
“* All extremely captivating.”” 
“We delight in him 
“A novel one cannot help enjoy- 


Richard Bagot’s New Novel 
A ROMAN MYSTERY 


By the Author of “* Casting of Nets,’ etc. I2mv. $1.50 

London Spectator: “A most interesting book ; 
portraiture often excellent, and the author’s intimate 
knowledge of Italian society is manifested at every 
turn.”* 


Commercial Advertiser: “‘ Likely to win many 
friends for its author." 


seth Thousand jus 
printed. 12mo. $1.50. 


The London Times : 
“A fantastic delightful love-idr1.”" 
“He is easily first in his own de- 
lightful line.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box '’ (85,000), ‘‘ Grey Roses,"’ ** Comedies and Errors "’ 


Another “ Eiizabeth '’ Book 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Izmo. $1.00 net 


The N. Y. Sun: 
* Visits ’ marry an earl? 


“ Didn't Elizabeth of the famous 

To the best or our recollection she 
did. There is much of the same sort of cleverness in this 
book as in the other. Carlton, who is the author of the 
preface, says: ‘I've read every word, and I like it.’ We 
agree with Carlton. This particular countess is all right.” 


A New Omar Khayyam 
INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and Arranged by Laurence Hope 
Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50 net 


The London Athenzum writes: “ Mr. Hope has 
caught admirably the dominant notes of this Indian love 
poetry, its delirious absorption in the instant, its out-of- 
door air, its melancholy. Slender brown limbs stir 
silently in the garden where flying foxes cross the 
moon. And always there is the poignant sense of the 
fieetness of love,—a moment's salvage from the flux of 
time.” 


Complete Catalogues of Fiction, Belles-Lettres, etc., sent, post free, on application to 


JOHN LANE 


The 
American Beauty 
Umbrella” 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


IS ALWAYS 
THE SAME 


There is no variation 
in the quality 


The same silk—pure dye, all silk. 
The same frame—patented and made exclusively for this umbrella. 


The same workmanship. 


The same handles if you like, or as varied in style and price as the 


world can furnish. 


S. J. CAWLEY G&G CO. 
385. 387. 389 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


For Sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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«« Man, the King Undaunted !” 
wie aeeeR ai: See , Paice 


A Damsel or Two 


A Novel. By F. Frankfort Moore, au- 

thor of “The Jessamy Bride,’ “‘A Nest 

of Linnets,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A good, wholesome tale, neither vapid 


nor sensational, but just a kindly comfort- 
able narrative.”—FPhiladelphia Item. 


The History of the 
Louisiana Purchase 


By Dr. James K. Hosmer, author of ‘A 
Short History of the Mississippi Valley,” 
etc, With Illustrations and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20 net ; postage, 12 cents addi- 
tional. 

The story that Dr. Hosmer tells of the ac- 
quisition of the western empire included in 
the Louisiana Purchase presents fresh and 
picturesque phases of a most important his- 
torical event of peculiar and timely interest. 


Heralds 


of 
Empire 


Being the Story of One 
Ramsay Stanhope, Lieu- 
tenant to Pierre Radisson 
in the Northern Fur 
Trade. 


By A.C. Laut 


Author of ‘‘ Lords of the North.”’ 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Outlaws 


A Story of the Building of the Middle 
West. By Le Roy Armstrong. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“ Full of life and picturesqueness, spirited 
and brimming with incident and character.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Deep-Sea 
Plunderings 


By Frank T. Bullen, author of “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ ‘‘ The Apostles 
of the Southeast,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Bullen, who has proved himself a past 
master of deep-water literature, affords in 
these pages a series of brilliant and often 
dramatic pictures of the sailor’s life and 
adventures. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
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Volume 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE—THE GOD OF THINGS—THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
SocIETY—THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES—THE KENTONS—DOROTHY 


FICTION 


FREEDOM—THE CATHOLIC. 


VERNON—THE LADY PARAMOUNT—IN THE COUNTRY GoD FoRGOT—THE 
CLAYBORNES—DANIEL EVERTON—THE SPORT OF THE Gops— ROMAN 
BIZNET— LOVE NEVER FAILETH—THE DiARY OF A GOOSE GIRL—THE 
RESCUE—SARITA THE CARLIST— STEPHEN 


HoLTON—THE COsT OF 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 


John Law is one of the fascinating 
characters that live obscurely in his- 
tory but that exist most vividly in tra- 
dition. He is a character that holds 
something of the same place in the 
annals of the world as does Francois 
Villon and in much the same way as 
Mr. McCarthy has woven so delightful 
a romance about the figure of the lat- 
ter, so has Mr. Hough based a pictur- 
esque tale upon the career and person- 
ality of John Law, the brilliant and 
daring young Scotchman. 

The historical portion of Mr. 
Hough’s work is the least important. 
In all probability he possessed but lit- 
tle real fact upon which to depend for 
the substance of his novel, and even 
with what little he did possess, he has 
taken unlimited liberty, in every case 
not only supplying deficiencies but 
remodeiing and enlarging every fact 
from his own fertile imagination. 

* The earlier chapters of the work are 
purely fictional in character. In the 


middle portion Mr. Hough dilates 
upon the stupendous financial project 
that generated in the brain of Law 
and through his influence and “push” 
gave rise to a speculative mania in all 
France. The sudden elevation of Law 
to a position of significance and power, 
his momentary triumph wherein he 
poised for one brief space upon the 
pinnacle of ‘glorious achievement are 
vividly pictured, while the closing 
pages still more strikingly and with in- 
finite pathos, portray the sudden 
crash and downfall, the bursting, as it 
were, of the magic bubble, and the ut- 
ter despair and unnerving of the orig- 
inator himself. 

In construction of plot the author 
manifests both ‘imagination and re- 
source. He can build up situation; 
he can produce climax; he, at times, 
even reaches tragedy. 

The characterization is amply exe- 
cuted with convincing lifelikeness and 
pronounced effect. The character of 





756 


the hero, especially, is painted in mas- 
terly strokes with a sweep that en- 
forces and that is but accentuated by 
a painstaking care for detail. Law is 


an enigma; he is a genius, a mingling 


of the adverse elements. Now he is 
fascinating and lovable, now repul- 
sive ; now kind, now cruel ; now admir- 
able, almost awesome, again miserably 
piteous. He is at once strong and 
weak; at once the man of iron force 


Book News 


and the child bound by blinding pas- 
sion; at once the favored of the gods 
and the plaything of an untoward des- 
tiny. His intellect and nerve verve 
him to the highest pitch and carry him 


From ‘“‘ The Mississippi Bubble.” 


to almost unlimited achievement, a 
misunderstanding and disappointment 
in his love for the Lady Katharine 
crush him, dislodge him completely. 
The last scene in the book is one of the 
sweetest simplicity and the utmost sad- 





The Mississippi Bubble 


ness. Half dead, half living, Law 
lies upon his couch, while over him 
bends the Lady Katharine, her haught- 
iness broken, her love asserting itself 
to the oblivion of all else. It is the 
one happy moment in those hours of 
agony. Who knows but that to the 
defeated man this moment was worth 
all the loss of cherished ambition, the 
humbling of pride and the disgrace of 


757 


failure? It is truly a tale of force 
and compactness, of vivid and har- 
monious coloring and of masterful 
character sketching; .it is a drama of 
human life, a mixture of thrilling epi- 
sode and delicate romancing, and from 
the first page to the last it deserves the 
sympathy and the exclusive interest of 
all readers of taste. 
—Quentin MacDonald. 


THE GOD OF THINGS 


“The God of Things” is a most sim- 
ple and delightful story in which mod- 
ern American life is charmingly set 
against the impressive background of 
Egypt with its desert, sphinx and pyr- 
amids. That vast pervading spirit of 
the past, that awesome ancientness that 
so overshadows the strange, mysteri- 
ous land of the Pharaohs, is skilfully 
made manifest and real. Mrs. White- 
house has a graceful, delicate yet with- 
al forceful, touch ; she is a word art- 
ist who imparts vividness and pictur- 


esqueness with soft, harmonious color- 
ing. Her character studies are less 
meritorious ; her people are somewhat 
hazy and indistinct. They have the at- 
tributes of humanity, but the ways in 
which those attributes are combined 
and made to work together or against 
each other are many times scarcely un- 
derstandable. The love story is sad, 
but pretty and cleverly worked out, in 
itself forming a little tale in every way 
deserving of perusal. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY, POLITICS AND AFFAIRS 


It is safe to assert that “Morchest- 
er” more nearly approaches the idea of 
a typical American novel than has any 
other of our recent works of fiction 
‘dealing with American life. The au- 
thor is Charles Datchet, but who he is 
we know not, neither have we suc- 
ceeded thus far in finding out. 

The scenes of the story are laid in a 
city, presumably of the Eastern States. 
Here we are introduced to the well-to- 
do society of the town and permitted 
for a time to observe their interwoven 
social, political and monetary interests. 
The precise locality which the author 
has in mind can only be guessed at. It 
is sufficiently general to represent al- 


most any of our Eastern cities, while 
the people are Americans of the true . 
type and cannot be relegated to any 
one position on the map. There are 
represented the up-to-date society wo- 
man, the society dandy, the innocent 
maid, the attractive heiress, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer, the political 
demagogue and the crafty speculator. 
The desires, opportunities and char- 
acters of all these are close-knit in the 
fabric of an interesting story, uncom- 
plicated in plot but replete with orig- 
inal and striking situations, of weil 
sustained interest and distinguished by 
reality and proximity of environment. 
The tragedies of the business man, the 
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intrigues of the politician, the pettiness 
of society life, the darknesses of the 
slums are all vividly portrayed, while 
in and about, through and between, 
like a brooklet of fresh water winding 
in and out among sands, weeds and 
beautiful flowers, is a tender little love 
story. The society mystery and scandal 
are not overlooked but culminate in 
one tragic scene. 

The book is delightfully real and in 
every way typical of modern life in an 
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American metropolis. It is written 
without cynicism and without con- 
tempt. Its author has evidently looked 
life steadfastly and calmly in the face, 
taking for what they are worth both 
its joys and its bitter portions. 

Mr. Datchet is not a master of Eng- 
lish prose. At times he is even crude 
in his expression. But for its sub- 
stance, discounting the diction, his 
work is worth reading and worth 
thinking about. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


Readers who have followed the ad- 

venturous career of that prince of de- 
tectives, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, will find 
in this new story a fresh revelation of 
the crime-detecting powers of their 
hero. After reading “The Hound of 
the Baskervilles” one can forgive Dr. 
Conan Doyle for ruthlessly cutting off 
Holmes in his prime. Of course, it is 
rather a dangerous experiment to re- 
vive the dead, even though they have 
lived only in fiction, but this is an in- 
stance in which success has attended 
the venture. 
_ Hitherto Sherlock Holmes has been 
confined to the realm of the material 
world, but now he deals with a prob- 
lem which touches upon the doubtful 
ground of the supernatural. Dr. Doyle 
very cleverly uses this supernatural 
element to add to the mystery in which 
the plot is shrouded. It is an easy 
thing to draw upon the unseen world 
for the purposes of fiction, but in doing 
so one risks a flat failure. Dr. Doyle 
steers a middle course, and is never so 
far from the probable that he cannot 
get back to firm ground without ask- 
ing too much of our credulity. 

The story is admirably constructed. 
Mystery, plot and counterplot follow in 
succession until the climax is reached, 
and then the end comes swiftly, and 
the secret is laid bare by the genius of 


Holmes. There is no love story, un- 
less the incident of Sir Henry Basker- 
ville’s suit of Mrs. Stapleton is 
counted. The descriptive parts are well 
executed, and tend to give the scenes a 
weird background, sombre and un- 
earthly. Baskerville Hall has an un- 
canny look, seen in the fading light of 
a chill October day, and then there is 
always before us the gray expanse of 
the Devonshire moor, with its treacher- 
ous quagmire, its hideous memories 
and, booming through the night, the 
fearful cry of the Hound. 

The main interest centresin Holmes. 
One can never guess what will happen 
next when his “methods” are brought 
into play. Like Ulysses of old, he is 
a man of “many devices,” and though 
he may make a false start at the out- 
set, yet, when once on the trail, his 
steady nerve and keen intellect carry 
him inevitably to the mark. In his lat- 
est adventure Holmes is purposely 
kept out of sight while the mystery 
grows deeper and darker, and nothing 
could be more dramatic than his re- 
entrance on the stage of action at a 
time when the reader least expects 
him. 

There is something very human 
about this unconventional detective. 
He is an egotist, as most men are who 
attain great success in a special field. 





The Hound of the Baskervilles 


He has periods of depression and las- 
situde such as frequently follow ex- 
cessive brain action, and he finds solace 
in violin practice and strong tobacco. 
These characteristics, cropping out 
here and there, humanize a man who 
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the flesh and not merely the creation of 
a popular novelist. It is not going too 
far to say that in Sherlock Holmes we 
find one of the most interesting char- 
acters of contemporary fiction. The 
versatile pen of Dr. Doyle has never 


HIS FACE SEEMED RIGID WITH EXPECTATION AS HE STARED OUT INTO THE 


BLACKNESS OF THE MOOR 


otherwise impresses us as cold and un- 
sympathetic toward his fellow creat- 
ures. But through these little per- 
sonal details one becomes acquainted 
with him as though he were present in 


From ‘‘ The Hound of the’ Baskervilles 


done better work than these capital 
detective stories, the best of which is 
the powerfully written novel here con- 
sidered. 


a A 
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THE KENTONS 


Mr. Howells is undoubtedly the 
Thackeray of the present day. “Style” 
is his creed, and to “style” he sacrifices 
everything, included even interesting 
power. This is disappointing, inas- 
much as his characters have the quali- 
ties of reality and placed in more ro- 
mantic surroundings and given oppor- 
tunities to deport themselves in scenes 
and situations of some dramatic force 
or intricacy, they would, without ques- 
tion, leave the impress of their person- 
ality upon us. But, albeit Mr. Howells 
is considered the American novelist of 
“culture,” albeit he is refinement and 


elegance personified, notwithstanding 
the fact that all his former work in fic- 
tion has taken the very highest stand 
in the ranks of American novels, yet 
in his new story, “The Kentons,” Mr. 
Howells not only has fallen short in 


the merit of the story itself, but he has 
pictured idiosyncrasies of tempera- 
ment that are akin to vulgar, and in 
some instances he has even “slipped” 
on his form of expression, to-wit : “He 
had already got on to many of Boyne’s 
curves,” and “They behaved very 
amiable”—this from one who has long 
held th: position as model of exquisite 
literary style and finish is slightly in- 
congruous, and arouses in us a feeling 
of keen disappointment. When “The 
Kentons” was first announced we 
looked for its coming with eager ex- 
pectation, but lo! now that it has ar- 
rived, even the first twenty pages suf- 
fice to show us how absolutely impos- 
sible it is as a novel of either enjoy- 
ment or profit. 

The secret of its unattractiveness 
is its spirit of realism. Mr. Howells 
desires that we shall see depicted a 
typical American family of the middle 
class ; that we shall be brought so close 
to it as to understand the individual 
characteristics of each of its several 
members. He would have us realize 


from observing the incidents in their 
lives, this truth: that an apparently in- 
significant event is a vital tragedy to 
the chief person involved, and the mer- 
est commonplaces of life are of un- 
bounded importance to those most in- 
timately concerned. In other words, 
the type drawn by the author is repre- 
sentative of every average person, and 
in the various characters of the story 
are mirrored—ourselves. 

Doubtless there is a lesson in it for 
us all if the disagreeable fact that we 
are every day making “mountains out 
of mole hills” can be forced upon us. 
But it scarcely takes 317 good-sized 
pages of colorless narrative to show 
us this little truth (which, after all, is 
by no means new), and the conse- 
quence is that we are inclined to be 
bored by the length and “tameness” of 
the story and by its absolute absence of 
plot. In fact, the Kenton family is 
too commonplace, while the chief topic 
upon which -the whole tale hinges is, 
after all, wearisome and absurd. Ellen 
is such a lukewarm, backboneless 
piece of femininity, not at all like our 
energetic, self-reliant American girl. 
We really wonder how Mr. Brecken 
ever managed to fall in love with her, 
Of Bittredge, Mr. Howells cannot 
speak except with a politely suppressed 
shudder, yet how unblushingly he re- 
lates thevulgar anxiety with which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenton press Brecken’s suit! 

The book is, throughout, a study in 
individual temperament and the psy- 
chological processes involved in the 
character sketching are well worked 
out and masterly. But the lack of epi- 
sode, of vivid scene and appealing sit- 
uation makes the work wholly unsat- 
isfactory and uninspiring. 

I fear that we too strongly crave the 
romantic. Why is it that we so fail 
to appreciate the real? 





Dorothy Vernon 
DOROTHY VERNON 


In its fundamental principles and 
methods, “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall” differs only slightly from Mr. 
Major’s former work, ‘““When Knight- 


of Haddon Hall 
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OF HADDON HALL. 


On the whole, the book combines in- 
tensely absorbing, thrillingly dramatic 
scenes and unflagging, interesting 
power with numerous historical er- 


% é ater Uhisny ty> 


““If YOU KILL HIM, JOHN, IT WILL BREAK MY HEART’”’ 


hood Was in Flower.” The scenes 
and characters in many instances are 
almost parallel; in the caprice and 
beauty of Dorothy even Mary Tudor 
has been excelled. 


From ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon"’ 


rors, questionable moral ideals and un- 
pardonable lapses in diction and gen- 
eral literary style. Looking at it in 
the light of a novel the purpose of 
which is merely to please, “Dorothy 
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Vernon” can be surpassed by few of 
the now popular works of fiction; but 
viewed from a purely literary stand- 
point, the book is at best but a crude, 
unpolished and not altogether whole- 
some piece of work. 

To begin with, Mr. Major shows us, 
with the exception of Madge, charac- 
ters that, while deeply fascinating and 
irresistibly magnetizing, are, neverthe- 
less, by no means the loftiest types of 
human nature that can be conceived of 
or desired. He has the power of care- 
ful, accurate, realistically effective 
character portrayal, but for the sake of 
picturesqueness and pleasing impres- 
sion he has chosen to create people 
whose only merit is that their com- 
bined influencing and opposing forces, 
actions and feelings produce startling 
and unusual situations. 

Mr. Major’s greatest fault is his un- 
bounded love for romance, romance in 
its most extraordinary and most em- 
phatic phases. This romanticism, 
without doubt, makes a strong appeal 
to the fancy and to the love for the 
unique; it probably accounts for the 
tremendous success of “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” and to it is due 
the rich promise for the triumph of 
“Dorothy Vernon.” ‘This spirit of 
romanticism delights the popular im- 
agination, and when displayed with the 
author’s skill for forceful, unforeseen 
climaxes and odd, unexpected inci- 
dents it has a strangely pleasing effect 
that greatly tempers the impression 
produced by frequent, somewhat sickly 
sentimental conversations and some 
such rather offensive performances as 
the two disrobing scenes. At any rate, 
it is a book of vivid color and emo- 
tional character, and though it lacks 
historical accuracy, finished and ele- 
gant mode of expression, yet it pos- 
sesses a subtle charm and caprice, a 
picturesqueness and ideality that will 
win, without doubt, manifold readers 
and extended approbation. The per- 
sonality of the heroine makes its way 
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into every corner and crevice of the 
structure of her story, and despite our 
failure to approve her vixenish per- 
formances, we cannot help enjoying 
her and her fulsome delight in mere 
living. — 


THOUGHTS WORTH REMEMBERING 
FROM ‘‘ DOROTHY VERNON.”’ 


The first step in regeneration is to 
see one’s faults ; the second is to regret 
them ; the third is to quit them. 


* * * 


The pain of love is ludicrous to all 
save those who feel it. 


* * x 


Every man at some time in his life 
is a fool—made such by a woman. 


* * x 


Beauty, like royalty, has its own 
prerogatives. 
* * ok 


There is a self-acting retribution in 
our evil passions which never fails to 
operate. 

* * * 


Blessed is the man who does not 
know when he is beaten. 


* * * 


The simple conditions of life are all 
that are worth striving for. 


* * * 


A tumultuous soul in the breast of 
an ola man breeds torture, but age, 
with the heart at rest, is the best season 
of life. 


*K * ok 


Our great virtues and our chief 
faults are born and die with us. 
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THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


It is said in one of the reviews 
of “The Lady Paramount” that “to set 
down in cold print the airy, intangible 
charm of this novel, the latest fantasy 
of Mr. Harland’s art, would be like 
bruising a butterfly’s wing or reduc- 
ing to mathematical terms the vague 
abstractions of a dream.” The criti- 
cism is a good one, for there can be 
nothing more gracefully sweet and 
dainty than this charming love story. 
It is full of prose poetry ; it is fragrant 
with the flowers of rural England; it 
is alive with the “perpetual drip-drip 
of bird notes.” Sparkling streams go 
singing through it; trees wave and 
lend themselves to the sport of the June 
breezes ; butterflies flit about, whither- 
soever a bright color beckons. Sheep, 
“still faintly a-blush from the recent 
shearing,” browse in the meadows; 
“the sun shines ardently, and the air 
is quick with the fragrant responses 
of the earth.” 

In the midst of such loveliness, we 
meet our Lady Paramount. She roams 
through the English gardens ; she may 
be found in a deep green English park 
—‘“a park in the south of England, 
near the sea, where parks are deepest 
and greenest, and June weather, when 
it isn’t grave, is gayest.” Since our 
lady is an Italian, we may meet her, as 
Anthony did, in the early morning 
hours, the hours immaculate, when 
she comes forth to enjoy the “wonder- 
ful early air; the wonderful, light, 
keen air, a fabric woven of elfin fila- 
ments, the breathings of green leaves ; 
an zther distilled of secret essences, in 
the night, by the earth and sea.” 

Mark the description of nature in 
the early morning hours: “The dew 
clung in big iridescent crystals to the 
grass, where the sheep were already 
wide awake and eager at their break- 
fasts; it gleamed like sprinkled rubies 
on the scarlet petals of the poppies, 
and like fairies’ draughts of yellow 
wine in the enameled hollows of the 
buttercups ; on the brown earth of the 


pathways, where the long shadows. 
were purple, it lay white like hoar- 
frost. * * * The morning was inex- 
pressibly calm and peaceful, yet it was 
busy with sound and movement. * * 
Sparrows innumerable were holding 
their noisy, high spirited disputations ; 
blackbirds were repeating and repeat- 
ing that deep, melodious love-call of 
theirs which they have repeated from 
the beginning of the world and no ear 
has éver tired of ; finches were singing, 
green finches, chaffinches; thrushes 
were singing, singing ecstatically in 
the tree tops, and lower down the imi- 
tative little black-caps were trying to 
imitate them. Recurrently, from a dis- 
tance, came the soft iterations of a 
cuckoo.” 

The “goddess on whom these airs 
attend” is the Lady Paramount.. She 
is a beautiful, noble: woman, the 
Countess of the enchanted island of 
Sampaolo, which she describes in 
glowing terms: “Orange trees are in 
blossom at Sampaolo the whole year 
round, in blossom and in fruit at the 
same time. The olive orchards of 
Sampaolo are just so many wilder- 
nesses of wild flowers; violets, anem- 
ones, narcissus; irises, white ones and 
purple ones; daffodils, which we call 
asphodels; hyacinths, tulips, arums, 
orchids—oh, but a perfect riot of wild 
flowers! In the spring the valleys of 
Sampaolo are pink with blossoming 
peach trees and almond trees, where 
they are not scarlet with pomegran- 
ates. * * * And everywhere that they 
can find a footing oleanders grow, the 
big, double red ones, great trees of 
them, such wonder-worlds of color, 
such fountains of perfume.” 

Although Susanna is the reigning 
Countess in this fairy island, her cou- 
sin, Anthony Craford, is the rightful 
lord. He is an English gentleman, 
whose grandfather was formerly ban- 
ished from Sampaolo. Susanna car 
make restitution to her cousin only by 
resigning from her office and becom- 
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ing a nun, or by marrying him. She 
comes to England, under the assumed 
name of la Nobil Donna Susanna Tor- 
rebianca, and meets her cousin, who, 
of course, falls in love with her—as 
who of us would not? For she is 
lovely, surpassingly lovely. Anthony 
reflected to himself, after he had first 
seen her, that he had discovered the 
glow of a soul under all.the piquancy, 
humor and vivacity of her face. He 
saw in her eyes a quality rarer than 
character, “the quality of sex.She was 
a woman, the opposite, the comple- 
ment of man.” The scene in which she 
attracts to herself the little wild birds 
and feeds them from her hand is ex- 
quisite. She chants softly and low, 
until from the little green bosom of 
Perlino, ‘the bravest heart, the sweet- 
est singer of them all,” gushes forth a 
flood of the purest melody in thanks to 
her. No wonder that Perlino and An- 
thony love her! 

There is still another character 
whom we must on no account forget— 
Adrian, Anthony’s business manager, 
according to Anthony, and, according 
to Adrian himself, a poet and musi- 
cian, and a man of great genius. One 
is tempted to compare him to Touch- 
stone, but most probably Adrian 
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would rather be thought of as “any 
kind o’ a thing than a fool.” At any 
rate, he is as wise and witty and de- 
lightful as a fool. He is “rather a fat 
man, to avow the worst, but for the 
rest, distinctly a pleasant looking; 
with a smiling, round, pink face, 
smooth shaven, and a noticeable pair 
of big and bright blue eyes. He is not 
like any one that we have ever met be- 
fore in a book. He is always saying the 
funniest things imaginable, and he is 
always quoting, stretching and pulling 
the poor quotations in a ludicrous man- 
ner to make them serve his turn. He 
says of himself that he is as sweet as 
“Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair,” 
and we cannot but agree with him. 
He is certainly one of those few who 
are not, as Anthony says, of a “killing 
sameness.” 

On the whole, the book is one of the 
most charming romances of the day. 
It has a wholesome, out-of-door at- 
mosphere, a refreshing odor of woods 
and fields. The feeling for nature por- 
trayed in it is most beautiful. The 
little touches of humor add a certain 
pleasing spice and raciness, and the 
story itself leaves a good taste in the 
mouth, for it ends just “as you like it.” 

—I. E. 


IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT 


The critic who could point out and 
enumerate the excellencies of a certain 
novel recently published would, doubt- 
less, be he who best understood and 
appreciated its singular charm; for 
since it possesses the latter in godd 
measure and beyond reasonable doubt, 
it must necessarily also lay claim to 
the former in some kind and degree— 
yet the one seems as difficult of eluci- 
dation as the other. It is a strong story 
of the West, this of the odd and some- 
what startling title, “In the Country 
‘God Forgot,” which title in literal ren- 


dering designates the part of this 
United States otherwise yclept Ari- 
zona. As a story it impresses one as 
being all at loose ends, a piece of weav- 
ing disfigured by flying, ungathered 
threads. We get pages of clever, pic- 
turesque writing, some good descrip- 
tion, delicately skilful touches on the 
tender, the mysterious, the unthinkable 
elements of human life; but somehow 
we always just miss knowing why 
thecharacters dothusand so; why they 
flit on and off the printed page with 
the elusiveness of a dream ; above all, 
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why the old rancher and millionaire, 
who seems in some inscrutable manner 
to be the pivot on which swings the 
whole machinery of the tale, should 
be such a god of wrath and terror to 
the rest of the dramatic personal 
when to the casual reader it appears 
that the author has only succeeded in 
washing in his figure very faintly, in 
poor colors, with a bad brush; or, in 
another metaphor, has set up an illy- 
made and palpably stuffed scarecrow 
for the villain of her tale. 

It is impossible to tell the story as 
one reads it, for the reason that the 
plot seems to take a fresh start, from a 
new point of view, with the lapse of 
every few pages. The characters are 
not many: first, Major Carl Weffold, 
the lay figure referred to above; Bax, 
his son; Mrs. Bax, his son’s wife, and 
the four-year-old Johann Carl Felix, a 
not quite possible child; also, Robbie, 
Mrs. Bax’s sister, from “the East.” 
These are filled out with the usual con- 
comitant of cowboys and Chinamen, 


THE 


Albeit it is the Civil War that has 
here again been made to serve the pur- 
pose of a background, we must in jus- 
tice to the author of “The Claybornes,” 
own that novel to be a most delightful 
and acceptable piece of fiction. In 
these latter days,so manyof our larger 
minds inform us, the writing of novels 
has been reduced to an art and it is no 
longer the genius only that produces, 
but ’tis every one who, after following 
a proper course of training, manages 
to invent and with a pen make pictures 
in our stout, old English. Mr. Will- 
iam Sage has doubtless been graduated 
in the “novel” art. That he has mas- 
tered a decisive, clear-cut, to-the-point 
English, is patent. That he has prof- 
itably observed and zealously studied 
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who act as chorus when occasion re- 
quires. Then there are the Garnets— 
vaguely and largely alluded to as the 
possessors of unbounded silver mines— 
but one of whom appears as an active 
participant in the events of the story. 
This is Claude Garnet, whose slight 
but graceful love adventures with the 
capricious Robbie form one interest of 
the tale. Its larger theme, however, is 
the hatred existing between the old 
Major and his son Bax, and its out- 
come in the death of the latter—a 
story of passion, ambition and surren- 
der, instinct with the largeness of the 
new West, its crude virtue and ob- 
jective criminality. It is, on the whole, 
probably, the very breeziness of the 
book, its air of having space and 
grandeur to spare, that gives it the 
charm it undoubtedly possesses, and 


this quality may not be described, 


though it is easy to taste its flavor by 
purusal, which is accordingly recom- 


mended. 
—H. T. P. 


CLAYBORNES. 


the scenery of Virginia, the political 
and social conditions of the South in 
’59, 60 and 61, and that he has thor- 
oughly acquainted himself with the Vir- 
ginia character of that time is also evi- 
dent. The facts are all his, as is the 
power to so group, arrangeand enlarge 
upon them as to form a story of inter- 
esting plot, vivid coloring and realistic 
characterization. Happily, we are not 
bored by attempts at impressive de- 
scriptions of battles andcampaigns ;the 
author does not endeavor to enlist our 
sympathies by means of bloody con- 
flicts and startling, bone-chilling epi- 
sodes; his efforts all converge in the 
aim of making us feel the presence of 
high-minded, chivalrous character and 
nobility of heart. True, in Regina 
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Bowie is pictured a hardened, fanatical 
woman, whose deeds and unqualifiedly 
treacherous actions make her an ex- 
ample of a type of womanhood with 
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events lends to the tale a strong and 
striking color, yet it also possesses a 
strange repellant force that leads us 
to seek refuge in the contemplation of 


‘DO YOU PROMISE SOLEMNLY ?” SHE INQUIRED 
From ‘* The Claybornes ”” 


which we least desire to be brought 


the sweet and gentle Majory Ware. 

On the whole the story evinces 
force commingled with delicate charm 
and grace of literary finish. 


into contact. She is, in fact, a kind 
of Becky Sharp, and though her per- 
sonality as exhibited in her share of 
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DANIEL EVERTON, VOLUNTEER REGULAR 


* 

Mr. Israel Putnam, in his romance 
of the Philippines, gives us an intimate 
insight into the life and habits of the 
natives of our new possessions. The 
author, who has spent about eighteen 
months on these islands as an officer in 


His view of the Eastern problem is 
a very encouraging one; he does not 
represent all Filipinos as being treach- 
erous and unfriendly to the Ameri- 
cans, but he demonstrates that there 
areconservative men of judgment who, 


DANIEL EVERTON KNEW WHAT THE WRITING OF THE LETTER HAD COST 


the United States army and afterward 
as a correspondent for a leading daily, 
writes not from hearsay, but from per- 
sonal observation and experience. The 
characters in the book are not taken 
from the imaginative mind of the au- 
thor, but are drawn from real life. 


From ‘* Daniel Everton ’’ 


while they have their moments of pa- 
triotism and patriotic fervor, realize 
that their countrymen are incapable of 
self-government. 

The motif of the story is an old one, 
and not at al intricate, but the method 
of treating it is unique and shows that 
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Mr. Putnam is an adept in the matter 
of plot construction. 

The book deals, for the first time, 
with the social conditions of these 
islands and raises the question as to 
what will be the social status of the 
Filipino: whether he will intermarry 
with the Americans or whether both 
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races will keep severely apart. The 
volume is one of the best of jts kind 
that has yet been published, the style 
being excellent, the dialogue bright 
and interesting, while the descriptive 
powers of the author are shown at 
their best. 
—R. C. 


THE SPORT OF THE GODS 


This small book is probably the best 
yet written by Mr. Paul Dunbar. In 
it is given a picture of an unhappy ne- 
gro family, driven from a peaceful 
home in the sunny South to New York 
by the disgrace of the husband and 
father who is falsely accused and 
imprisoned for theft. The adverse 


destiny that seems to so relentlessly 
pursue the remaining members of the 
family in misfortune following upon 
misfortune is replete with piteous ap- 
peal and tragic pathos, while there is a 
mighty moral lesson in the retribution 


that overtakes the haughty man who 
alone guards the secret of Berry Ham- 
ilton’s innocence. It is not the most 
attractive picture of humanity to which 
Mr. Dunbar introduces us. All man’s 


ROMAN 


This is the story of a genius, and 
from it we would gather that Miss 
Pangborn is an earnest advocate of the 
theory of the eccentricity of genius. 
The novel is full of original and in- 
teresting touches, the environment is 
delicately but adequately suggested, 
the plot evinces ingenuity, though 
scarcely unusual power of invention, 
while the character sketching is clev- 
erly if, perhaps, not any too strongly, 
done. 

The region of the St. Lawrence is 
the scene of the story. A family of 
half-breeds and their relations with 
wealthy American neighbors form the 
subject of the tale. The brutish, mur- 
derous impulses of the French Cana- 


lower, meaner instincts’ are depicted, 
but they are shown as the results of 
another’s wrong. 

Old Fanny, her husband and her son 
and daughter are but puppets in the 
hand of an overpowering fate that 
tosses them hither and thither on the 
seas of destruction. But through it 
all they are characters realistic and 
lifelike, and they call forth all our 
deepest emotions and teach us by their 
—_ and their words true lessons of 
ife. 

Of Mr, Dunbar’s style of writing 
little need be said. He is a poet, and 
the poet’s qualities manifest them- 
selves in the graceful, musical lines 
that render his prose fascinating and 
increase its facilities for agreeable 
reading. 


BIZNET 


dian Indian combined with the unbal- 
anced mentality of genius as mani- 
fested in both father and son of the 
Biznet family, is forcibly delineated, as 
are the other half-animal, half-human 
instincts and affections of this semi- 
civilized people. The book is de- 
cidedly well written, with a commend- 
able degree of interesting power and a 
certain amount of psychological rea- 
soning. Sometimes the characters be- 
come indistinct and shadowy, some- 
times they lose their “grasping” 
forces, but for the most part they sus- 
tain themselves ereditably and assert 
themselves persistently throughout 
the book. , 
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LOVE NEVER FAILETH 


Love is the moving inspiration of 
Mr. Carnegie Simpson. In his new 
novel it is the keynote, its fire burns on 
every page, its light illumines every 
letter. Mr. Simpson has created a 
charming story, and with it he has 
mingled a cleverly woven fabric of 
psychological reasoning and philo- 
sophic discussion. His idea is to show 
how love, when once experienced, im- 
parts regenerative force; how the life 
into which comes the beautiful passion 
assumes an entirely new color, takes on 


THE DIARY OF 


Nothing from Miss Wiggins’s pen 
could be less than charming. She has 
a buoyancy of spirit, a grace and ease 
of expression, and a sparkle of delight- 
ful wit that light up her pages as with 
sunshine. The present story is of a 
young English girl who takes flight 
from her home and an unattractive 
lover and settles in a small Sussex 
village, where she takes to tending 
geese. Miss Wiggins’s sprightly im- 
agination individualizes ducks, geese 
and chickens until they assume a 7ole 
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new responsibilities and aims at things 
higher. 

The author has sounded the depths 
of the human heart and has laid bare 
some of its most precious secrets. His 
characterization is strongly and amply 
executed, but the portrayal of the soul 
of each of his characters has been the 
goal toward which he has looked. 

It is a book with a spiritual “grasp” 
and an ethical significance. To the ap- 
preciative and sympathetic student of 
humanity it will prove a volume worth 
the trouble of contemplating. 


A GOOSE GIRL 


as important as could human beings, 
and win quite as much sympathy from 
the reader. Her love for beauty, too, 
enables her to trace delicately the 
country scenery, while her intimacy 
with human nature and appreciation 
of mankind afford her the opportunity 
for creating people who are charm- 
ingly ingenious, unaffected and real. 
Miss Wiggins appeals to the reader 
who loves daintiness, grace and opti- 
mistic spirit ; she not only appeals, but 
she commands admiring appreciation. 
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From ‘* The Diary of a Goose Girl”’ 
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THE RESCUE 


This is a deep, an impressive, psy- 
chological study. Without plot, with- 
out variety or number of situation, 
“The Rescue” will, ’tis true, make lit- 
tle, if any, appeal to the popular imag- 
ination. We do not anticipate seeing it 
on the list of best-selling books ; never- 
theless, to the thinker, to the student 
of human nature and to the lover of 
real literature, the book will prove 
something of a revelation and much of 
a treasure! 

Miss Sedgwick knows humanity, 
knows it in all its subtle, changeful, 
unaccountable and mysterious moods. 
More than that she possesses the skill 
to realistically embody her knowledge 
of man and woman in a form to ap- 
pear life-like and convincing. She dis- 
plays little ingenuity or invention, but 
we cannot think that this is because 
she is devoid of those qualities, but 
rather that her profound analysis of the 
characters leaves little room for con- 
struction and introduction of novel ep- 
isodes. There is a quiet tragedy, how- 
ever, that impresses ; there is a pathos 
that touches; there is dramatic height 
reached, now and then, that betray in 
the author’s genius those attributes and 
powers that make the brilliant novel- 
ist. Note this, does it not mark a dra- 
matic period ? 


Damier did not hesitate. He sprang into 
the carriage. Not touching the girl, he 
leaned over her. ‘“ Claire,’’ he said. 

In an instant she had started into erect- 
ness, staring stupefied—too stupefied for 
shame or anger. 

‘*T have only a moment,’’ said Damier, 
speaking with a clearcut dryness of utter- 
ance. ‘If you will come back with me and 
marry M. Daunay—he knows all and will 
a you—half of my income is yours for 
life.’’ 

After the first stare she bad blinked in 
opening her eyes to the light and to the 
sudden apparition ; the eyes were now fixed 
widely on him; they looked like two deep, 
black holes. 

‘*It is a bribe,’’ she said. 


‘*Call it so if you will.’’ 

‘**It shows your scorn for me.”’ 

‘* Comprehension of you, rather.’’ 

‘‘And if I don’t?”’ 

‘*If you don’t I will challenge this man— 
and fighthim. Iam an excellent fencer, an 
excellent shot.’’ 

She looked at him, half scoffing, yet half 
believing. ‘‘ Englishmen don’t fight duels.”’ 

‘**This one will.’”’ 

‘*He might kill you.”’ 

*“‘T might kill him; you would have to 
take the risk.’’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Bien! I 
understand, too. I will fulfill myself.’’ She 
half rose then sank again. ‘‘ How much?” 
He mentioned the sum—not a small one. 
‘* Make it two-thirds,’’ said Claire, keeping 
her dilated eyes upon him with an effect of 
final defiant revelation. 

‘Two-thirds, then,’’ he assented, in the 
steadied voice of one who does not dare 
hurry indecision. Yet, even now, she did 
not rise. 

‘*Qne more condition, please. I do not 
see my mother again. Let us say, if you 
like, that I am ashamed to meet her.”’ 

“She has not been told—of this.” 

** Yes, she has,’’ said Claire. ‘‘I wrote 
and told her.’’ There was the satisfaction 
of achievement in the way she said it. 
**O, yes; she knows.”’ 

‘*Yet, even after that—your vengeance, 
I suppose—I hardly dare make the promise 
for her—she can forgive—even this.”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ and the hoarse note was in Claire’s 
voice, ‘‘ but I can’t take forgiveness from 
her. I have left the world where such epi- 
sodes as this need forgiveness. Tolerance 
is now all that I will endure—and she will 
never tolerate. No; I will not come with 
you—I will not return to M. Daunay and to 
respectability—unless you promise that I 
shall never see her again.” 

‘*T promise it, then, if it is the condition.’ 

** You accept? Bien!’’ Claire sprang up, 
and ripping an illustration from a magazine 
she scribbled on the blank back: ‘‘ Have 
decided, after all, that I won’t come,’’ 
transfixed it with a hat-pin to the cushioned 
back of Lord Epsil’s vacated seat... . 


And does not the style show literary 
grasp and literary finish? Miss Sedg- 
wick truly promises to become a sec- 
ond Eliot. In human interest she sur- 
passes Mrs. Wharton; in skill of char- 
acter portrayal she excels Mrs. Ather- 
ton ; in polish, culture and literary art, 
she ranks along with Mr. Howels. 
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SARITA THE CARLIST 


This is one of Mr. Marchmont’s 
most clever stories. In it he has pic- 
tured the political conditions of Spain 
prior to the Spanish-American war, 
introducing the plot of the Carlist lead- 
ers to abduct the young King and de- 
scribing graphically the rescue of the 
latter by an Englishman. The pictures 
are vividly colored and move with in- 
creasing swiftness. There is an ad- 


mirable play of plot and counterplot, 
with a charming little love story wov- 
en in between. 

As usual, Mr. Marchmont’s charac- 
ters are full of life and energy; the 
hero and heroine slightly ideal, the 
hero especially succeeding in some 
really remarkable achievements, but 
he has the knack of interesting, and 
his hold on the attention never relaxes. 


“THE REPORT RANG OUT AND | REALIZED THAT I WAS UNHURT 


From ‘‘ Sarita the Carlist’’ 
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STEPHEN HOLTON 


Mr. Pidgin continues to be disap- 
pointing. The pleasure excited by his 
first book, “Quincy Adams Sawyer,” 
has not a second time been experi- 
enced. His latest work is a temper- 
ance story, the hero of which is a 
youthful clergyman whose self-sacri- 
ficing qualities are rather pronounced 
for these disallusioning, prosaic days. 
One thing, however, the author seems 
determined to force upon us and that 
is the sincerity of poor missions, Sal- 
vation armies, etc., as opposed to the 
hypocrisy and lack of principle exist- 
ing in wealthy, fashionable churches. 
The dissipation of rich, young New 
Yorkers is strikingly contrasted with 
the temperate, celibate life of the poor, 
but earnest, clergyman. How the first 
leads to despair and destruction, the 
second to happiness and power, is 
strongly shown. 

Without a doubt the book has been 
written with a noble-minded, lofty pur- 
pose, but the world to-day does not 
welcome the book with so obvious a 
moral, and it is probable that “Stephen 
Holton” will find but scant apprecia- 
tion outside the Sunday schools. 


‘* Never let me tag a moral toastory,"’ 
is Dr. Van Dyke’s prayer, and a wise 
one it is, indeed. Mr. Pidgin has the 
qualities of the novelist. His style is 
firm and direct; he is skillful in creat- 
ing backgrounds and situations ; he is 
sufficiently acquainted with humanity 
to be able to draw men and women 
who force their reality upon us. But he 
is an idealist. He has his ideal of a hero 
and he has his ideal of a villain. The 
former is akin to perfection ; the latter 
is sadly antipodal. When brought to- 
gether they shock us by their contrast 
and—we do not like to be shocked. 
Somehow, Stephen is too good to 
arouse our. sympathies. Charlie is too 
bad to win our appreciation. After all, 
the best characters in the book are 
Jethro Judkins and Chester Leth- 
bridge, who make a decided approach 
to realistic, pleasing manhood. In 
Grandma Crane and ’Ram we find two 
interesting, ancient characters, and in 
their conversations discover something 
of the dry humor and sympathetic wit 
that delighted us in “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer.” 


THE COAST OF FREEDOM 


There are still remaining a few 
pages of our history as an English col- 
ony upon which the novelist has not 
yet laid violent hands. They are rap- 
idly becoming fewer, however, and to 
atone for the decrease higher and 
higher grows the pile of historical 
fiction dealing with the period or some 
certain phase of it. “The Coast of 
Freedom’’ is at present onthe topofthe 
pile, but such sovereignty is brief, and 
lasts but a season or so at the best. It 
is a good tale, too—as such tales go— 
treating of the madness of gloomy, 
witch-ridden Boston at the end of the 
seventeenth century and her struggles 
in the fetters of delusion and supersti- 
tion. The love story of Roger Verring 


and the Little Maid, interwoven with 
this narrative of cruelty and black 
horror, is the more thoroughly and 
touchingly sweet by contrast. 

Roger, while a lad, shipped on a 
voyage to England, overhears a plot 
tor the capture and murder of a certain 
maid, by a kinsman interested to se- 
cure her wealth. Later he learns of the 
plot’s partial success, for, while accom- 
panying Captain William Phipps on 
that historical voyage to the West In- 


dies for the recovery of the sunken 


Spanish galleons and their treasure, 
he aids in the rescue of the maid from 
the pirate ship of her captor. She is 
taken to the province for protection, 
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The Coast of Freedom 


but in that day it was a sorry refuge, 
and a still worse fate awaits her. Her 
un-Puritan words and ways, as also 
jealousy aroused in the heart of a cer- 
tain one of the Boston maids, by rea- 
son of her beauty and superior charm, 
set the townsfolk against her, and an 
easy, almost an involuntary, revenge 
—such was the temper of the time—is 
at hand. She is accused of witch- 
craft and very nearly condemned, but 
saved by the action of the Governor, 
now Sir William Phipps, and spirited 
away by Roger, himself under accusa- 
tion for defending her. With the pass- 
ing of the delusion and the confound- 
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ing of the plot against the Little Maid, 
the tale ends happily, as a love tale 
should, and as it is a pity that more do 
not. In passing, it should be said that 
“The Coast of Freedom” contains 
some remarkably good writing, nota- 
bly in the trial scene, where the inter- 
est is wrought to a pitch of dramatic 
intensity, and yet nowhere slips from 
the controlling hand of the writer. She 
is good at description, too, as the first 
third of the book, portraying that iong 
and difficult sea voyage, the tropic 
heat, the labors, the discouragements, 
the meeting, the final, well-deserved 
success, all amply testify. —H. T. P. 


THE CATHOLIC 


This book, which the anonymous 
author insists is a “picture of life” and 
not a novel with a purpose, has to 
do with the conversion of a rich, in- 
tellectual and well-born English wo- 
man from the Protestant to the Roman 
Catholic faith. The note of contrast 
predominates throughout the story. 
Thus we have two very different pros- 
elytes in Lady Eva Fitzgower and the 
Marchioness of Newark and al! surts 
of Romanists—the severe Cardinal 
Grimsby, the cultured and winning 
Monsigner Vancelour and the un- 


NOVELS OF 


pleasant and oppressive MacDonald. 
The author’s attitude is impartial, end 
he knows, in spite of some lapses of 
taste, how to tell a story. The book is 
published as a companion to Richard 
Bagot’s two novels of like sort and 
shows so many points of likeness to 
Mr. Bagot’s work as to suggest him as 
its writer. If this is true, then “The 
Catholic” is Mr. Bagot’s most effective 
and brightest book. It is, at any rate, 
an interesting narrative and a convinc- 
ing picture of Catholic society in Eng- 
land. —Philadelphia Press. 


BUELL HAMPTON—THE RUSTLER—TO THE END OF THE. TRAIL— 


WESTERN LIFE T#® 00T-Aws—Orenies iN THE OLD TRalL. 


BUELL HAMPTON 


Mr. Willis George Emerson bids 
fair to be a desirable acquisition to our 
list of able American novelists. His 
first book, “Buell Hampton,”is delight- 
fully thrilling and dramatic and 
abounding in unexpected situations 


and in stirring incidents. The work 
is not pure fiction. Of it the author 
says, “So much is based upon fact that 
I scarcely know where history ceases 
and fiction begins.” Many of the 
characters have been taken direct from 
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life, while even the romance itself has 
been gathered largely from actually 
occurring events. 

The scenes of the tale are placed in 
the southwestern portion of the United 
States among vast cattle ranches and 
undulating prairies, where the high, 
hot winds bring dire disaster and the 
fierce and mighty prairie fires leave 
poverty and sore distress in their 
wake. Mr. Emerson’s personal ex- 
periences in these surroundings enable 
him to give an accurate and detailed 
picture, while his literary gift adds 
vividness to graphic description and 
supplies all the needed qualities to 
form an adequate and emphatic back- 
ground. 

The characters show variety and in- 


dividuality. They are living, breath- 
ing creations who influence one an- 
other and are influenced in accordance 
with nature’s immutable laws. And 
added to brilliant background and able 
characterization is purity and grace of 
expression and commendable literary 
polish. The plot has been ingeniously 
contrived, the situations follow one an- 
other with increasing rapidity, devel- 
oping some of the most unlooked-for 
scenes and startling consummations 
of action. 

It is a book that combines an admir- 
able portrayal of conditions with keen 
romantic interest, and it carries us 
along as on an irresistible current, 
holding the attention firmly to the end. 


THE RUSTLER 


This book is a stirring tale of life 
among the cowboys on one of our 
great Western cattle ranches. It is 
founded on what was known as the 
“Rustler war,” which occurred in Wy- 
oming several years ago, and it is well 
written, full of action and deeds of 
daring. 

“Jim,” the hero, is a typical “cow- 
puncher,” one of those men who, under 
ordinary circumstances, are mild man- 
nered and law-abiding, but who, when 
aroused, become veritable roaring 
lions, seeking whom they may devour. 


If he once determined upon the doing 
of a thing nothing could stop him, and 
he would surmount seeming impossi- 
bilities in order to gain his end. As 
foreman of the ranch, “Jim” becomes 
enamoured of a beautiful Eastern girl, 
who is visiting in the West, and he 
sets about to win her, come what may. 
Failing to do this, he leaves the ranch 
and becomes a “rustler ;” that is, a man 
who marks other men’s cattle with his 
own brand. The plot is decidedly new 
and well handled, the tone strenuous 
and the interest unresisting. 


TO THE END OF THE TRAIL 


For a first novel, “To the End of the 
Trail” displays a strength, activity and 


realistic effect that is most commend- - 


able. The story is of a Colorado 
“ranch and mining camp, and possesses 
all the freedom and out-of-door at- 
mosphere that naturally belong to 
the wild life of the far West. It is 
full of swift movement, changingscene 
and significant situations, with lifelike 


characterization and interest well-sus- 
tained throughout. The author’s po- 
sition as mining engineer and mine su- 
perintendent has been peculiarly fav- 
orable to the acquiring of a wide 
knowledge of the industrial and do- 
mestic life of the Western farmers and 
miners, and the picture that he gives 
us is replete with blended color and 
boldly traced background. 
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The Outlaws 
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THE OUTLAWS 


Le Roy Armstrong is one of the 
growing company of younger Ameri- 
can authors who have been impressed 
with the wealth of romantic materials 
lying still unused in the annals of the 
building of the great West. In “The 
Outlaws” he has brought to light a 
half-forgotten chapterof Indiana’s his- 
tory. He has taken the apparently 
prosaic record of the building of the 
old Wabash Canal, and has thrown 
about the story an idyllic and romantic 
atmosphere that lends it a new and 
living charm. 

Dan Rank, the hero of the tale, is a 
farmer boy of powerful physique and 
strong character, who is seen just 
emefging into manhood at a timewhen 
the Indiana settlements were begin- 
ning to feel the first impulse of the 
strenuous epoch that has since made 
the greatness of the Middle West. The 
canal was nearing completion, and 
even then was threatened with im- 
pending failure by the advancing rail- 
ways. It required a man of masterly 
powers and tireless energy to com- 
plete the work on contract time, and 
Dan Rank was the man of the hour. 
How this youth gradually came to 
have the whole enterprise on his shoul- 
ders, and how he finished the work in 
the nick of time, in spite of personal 
dangers and in spite of the awful vis- 
itation of cholera that swept away or 


stampeded his workmen in the last cru- 
cial weeks, is the burden of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s story. 

Woven in with this theme is a love 
story and an exciting series of en- 
counters with horse thieves or outlaws, 
as they were called in the early days. 
Dan falls under suspicion of being one 
of the outlaws, which fact gives rise to 
many complications and _ ultimately 
drives the hero into making his for- 
tune by causing him to join the work- 
men on the canal. The story of the 
pursuit of the real thieves and of their 
ultimate capture is cleverly woven in 
with the other threads of the tale in a 
way that holds the interest to the end. 

Mr. Armstrong is especially success- 
ful in catching the spirit and inspira- 
tion of the pioneer life of seventy years 
ago and in giving a delicate and poetic 
touch to his love passages. The weak- 
est phase of his work is in the art of 
construction. The journalistic in- 
stinct for terseness and compression 
has caused a lack of what may be 
called connective tissue. As a result 
it is sometimes hard to follow the var- 
ious motives of action, and the char- 
acters, though human and alive, are 
more or less sketchy. Against these 
defects, however, we have the fine and 
elevated tone that pervades the book 
and the unremitting interest of its in- 
cidents. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


OPENINGS IN THE OLD TRAIL 


The recent death of Mr. Bret Harte 
mingles an added sympathy and ten- 
derness of feeling with a sense of keen 
enjoyment and irresistible charm in the 
heart of the reader of this new volume 
of stories which follow so closely upon 
its author’s decease. 

Mr. Harte’s tales of the far West 
need no recommendation. His accurate 
Pictures of life in those distant regions 
of our country have for years delighted 


the public and won for their maker the 
widespread admiration of the conti- 
nent. In “Openings in the Old Trail” 
we find the same spontaneity, the same 
freshness and natural vigor, the same 
genial humor and the same poetic 
penetrationthat have ever characterized 
his writings. His continuance of ro- 
mantic feeling, his eternal youthful- 
ness and his sympathetic appreciation 
of the human heart are herein evinced 
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in even greater degree than in some of 
his best known and earlier books. 

The tales vary in tone. Some are 
light, delicately charming, glowing 
with humor and sparkling with wit. 
Some are serious and dramatic, full of 
life’s subtler and deeper phases, while 
still others are rare pastels of child life, 


IMPORTANT 


News 


tender, poetic, gently appreciative of 
youth and inexperience. 

In literary grace this last volume sur- 
passes most of Mr. Harte’s former 
works. It has an ease and polish, a 
power and fascination that approaches 
high art and that indubitably earns for 
it a station in the ranks of “literature.” 


WILLIAM BLACK—SKETCHES OF SOME OLD BOOKSELLERS— 
BIOGRAPHIES MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—SIR WALTER 
————  BESANT—OLD DIARIES—MASTERSINGERS. 


OF THE MONTH 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST 


The life of a successful man of let- 
ters not unfrequently lacks the interest 
wwhich usually attaches to the ca- 
reer of men who have become emi- 
nent in other ways than by their 
pens. In a biography one looks for 
incident and character, and these are 
best brought out and illustrated by ac- 
-tion. Hence, one often finds the life 
‘story of a literary man disappointing 
when compared with that of a soldier, 
a statesman, or a discoverer. The lives 
of most authors are comparatively un- 
eventful. By their works they are 
judged, and if one is curious to know 
them as they have lived, it is but the 
interest one inevitably takes in the per- 
sonality of those who have pleased and 
instructed mankind. 

William Black typifies the modern 
man of letters who has attained fame 
and fortune without experiencing that 
sordid struggle for existence which 
makes some of the saddest pages in 
literary history. He was a thorough 
Scot, endowed with all the strength 
and limitations which that word im- 
plies. Early in life he found his true 
forte, and after his first successful 
story, devoted his energies year after 
year to the production of novels, most 
of which have a place in a high, though 
not the first, class of English fiction. 


He made money, but he also made 
friends, and one of these, Sir Wemyss 
Reid, has written a biography of Black 
which will be appreciated by the ad- 
mirers of the Scotch novelist. 

Born in Glasgow in 1841, Black 
spent his youth in his native city, and 
it was there that he made his first at- 
tempt in literature. He went to London 
in his twenty-second year with the in- 
tention of entering upon a literary ca- 
reer, but, unlike most enthusiasts who 
woo the muses, he was careful to se- 
cure a clerkship in advance in a Lon- 
don firm, and, with a modest salary to 
provide for necessaries, he began his 
fight for recognition in the world of 
letters. He did not wait long, for he 
soon became connected with a London 
newspaper, and while working at his 
vocation he produced a couple of nov- 
els which were failures, but no doubt’ 
gave their author much valuable train- 
ing. With the appearance of “A 
Daughter of Heth” in 1871, Black at 
once rose to the front rank of contem- 
porary novelists. This story struck 
the true note. It dealt with Scotch 
scenes and characters—just the things 
that he knew best and for which he had 
the deepest sympathy. Succeeding 
stories confirmed this first success, and 
for a time Black was a social lion. His 
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circle of friends widened, prosperity 
came and his after life was spent in the 
shelter of an ample income. 

Of the many delightful novels which 
Black wrote, his Scotch stories are un- 
doubtedly the best. His studies of 
scenery are drawn with an artistic 
touch which few writers of fiction have 
ever equaled. He had a remarkable 
eye for natural objects, and the forms 
of cloud, mountain and coast line, with 
their varying lights and shades and 
blending colors, are described with a 
vividness and accuracy which must 
impress the most negligent reader. In- 
deed, as his biographer tells us, Black 
was an extremely careful worker. He 
took infinite pains to insure the cor- 
rectness of his descriptions. He visited 
the scenes of his novels and _ studied 
them long and carefully. He sought 
to find his characters in the people he 
met in real life, and whatever faults 
one may find with plot and action, 
there certainly are no lifeless figures 
in Black’s work. 

To Sir Wemyss Reid this book has 
evidently been a labor of love. He has 
tried to tell us what kind of man Black 
really was, and one can hardly doubt 
that the picture is eminently true. He 
shows us a man who has been in nearly 
all things successful and happy. Re- 
served and shy with strangers, Black 
kept his brightest moods for his 
friends. He was fortunate in his do- 


mestic life and proved a devoted hus- 
band and father. He loved the good 
things of the world, but he preferred 
to enjoy them in his own way. Fish- 
ing in Scotland and cruising among 
the Hebrides were his chief pleasures. 
His sympathies were as strong as they 
were limited. He visited Egypt, but 
found little of interest in that land of 
the infinite past which usually delights 
and awes the traveler. When he came 
to the United States, however, he was 
particularly impressed by what he saw 
of the West. ‘The frontiersmen, the 
Indians and the Rockies especially in- 
terested him, and on his return to Eng- 
land he spoke of them with enthusi- 
asm. His good feeling towards Amer- 
ica was substantially returned, as 
Black’s novels were probably more 
popular here in his later years than 
they were in England. 

Sir Wemyss Reid has performed his 
task with credit. He has made a very 
readable book, and while he expresses 
without reserve his intense admiration 
for his friend, he calls attention to de- 
fects and limitations with a candor 
which awakens respect for his sense of 
the fitness of things. The book, too, 
has the merit of a clear and finished 
diction, which ought to make it doubly 
welcome to readers who preserve a 
memory of the charming stories of 
William Black. 

Albert S. Henry. 


SKETCHES OF SOME BOOKSELLERS OF THE TIME OF 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Last year Mr. Marston published 
his readable little volume, entitled 
“Sketches of Booksellers of Other 
Days,” and he now follows it with a 
somewhat more valuable work, 
“Sketches of Some Booksellers of the 
Time of Dr. Johnson.” The two to- 
gether form a complete collection of 
biographies of booksellers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
last volume dealing particularly with 


booksellers that were well known to 
Doctor Johnson and who had import- 
ant and numerous businesstransactions 
with him, hence the title that theauthor 
has given it. Most of the men sketched 
here were intimately connected with 
Johnson, notably among them his 
father, Michael Johnson; Andrew 
Millar, of whom the doctor says, “TI re- 
spect Millar; he has raised the price 
of literature; "Thomas Davies, who 
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introduced Boswell to Johnson; 
Thomas Osborne, whom Johnson felled 
with a folio, and Robert Dodsley, who 
paid the author 10 pounds for “Lon- 
don.” 

There are many little anecdotes and 
incidents of interest in the relations of 
the great literary man and his book- 
seller friends, and it is upon these that 
Mr. Marston dilates and by their nar- 
ration adds much of attractiveness to 
his volume. True, he does give as 
many as possible of the chief events 
and facts in the lives of his subjects 
but one can clearly see that their char- 


acters and personalities to him derive 
their chief importance from their 
contact with the greater personality 
of the genius. Numerous letters that 
were written to them by the doctor are 
here reprinted and servetoreveal to us 
the natures of both the writer and the 
addressed. Johnson’s many eccentrici- 
ties are as apparent and delightful as 
ever. Indeed, sometimes Mr. Mars- 
ton becomes so absorbed in these that 
he almost forgets the men of whom he 
starts out to speak, but such lapses are 
easily forgiven when one considers the 
enjoyment they afford. 


MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR 


Here is a collector who enjoys his 
collection keenly, who has made it 
with fond persistence, with an increas- 
ing and elastic knowledge that is 
ready to confess its lack or exult in a 
new addition. The personality of the 
collector who sits in his library and 
chats with his reader has a pleasant 
and companionable lifelikeness. He is 
the centre of the group of the great 
about him, who live for him, and in 
. his book for us while with him, in the 
fragments of their handwriting which 
he has made his own. But the charm 
of his possessing them lies in giving 
them again in this fashion to the world. 

There are more autograph collectors 
than are known, although the race is 
great and its branches manifold. Even 
his colleagues in the art and_ science 
will covet Mr. Joline’s volume of 
cheerful and cultured chat about his 
autographs. He insists that he is 
in “advancing years,” and calls these 
his “Mediations.” It is a leisurely 
and scholarly word, and a good enough 
title for a book, but the truth is that the 
author makes his reader feel so much 
a companion, a vis-a-vis, that these 
should be called at least Meditations a 
deux. 

The author is genuinely an author 
of the old sort, one who reads the Eng- 
lish and American classics and has 
convictions about style. But he is 


none the less gifted with modern con- 
versational urbanity in print—a matter 
to speak more of were there space. He 
knows some things which are revealed 
unto lovers of literature and are hid 
from collectors who lack that blessing 
and grace. 

Mr. Joline deplores the fate that 
must befall autograph collectors be- 
fore “the typewriting mania.” He 
makes comment that our great men do 
not write letters now, but dictate their 
thoughts to stenographers; “and one 
cannot even be sure that the machine- 
made affair is not signed by a secretary 
with a rubber stamp.” He reviles the 
typewriter as “the discourager of au- 
tographic enterprise, the grave of ar- 
tistic collecting, the tomb of ambition,” 
and vows that there is an eminent 
Judge in New York who does his own 
typewriting, printing his signature 
with it and then “has the hardihood” 
to put beside that typewritten name 
“X, his Mark.” It is legal, but truly 
“could depravity be carried further?” 

Our author is an artistic collector, 
one who knows not the ways of that 
bore and pest righteously called the 
“autograph fiend.” He is guiltless of 
the fault of writing to the famous to 
extort an “A. L. S.,” and he can ex- 
change at times with genuine pleasure. 

Popuar ignorance has long sup- 
posed that “merely a signature” was 
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Meditations of an Autograph Collector 


an autograph in the collector’s sense. 
After Whittier died a writer for a 
Boston newspaper went to the little 
hotel where the poet used to stay 
when he came into town from Ames- 
bury, to interview a lady who had 
many letters from him. She told sev- 
eral characteristic anecdotes of her 
friend, then said, in all sincerity: 

“I would offer to give you one of 
Mr. Whittier’s autographs, but I have 
already cut all I had off his letters to 
me to give to people.” 

Mr. Joline mourns the mutilation of 
a letter written by Jonathan Swift in 
1772, which is in his possession, minus 
the signature. He declares that if he 
could find the miscreant who cut off 
the last line he “would put him to the 
torture, would decree that he should 
read the official records of the rebel- 
lion ;” but he “supposes that the crim- 
inal is dead and suffering in some ap- 
propriate corner of Inferno.” Of 
course, this good collector will never 
encounter him! 

_ One of Mr. Joline’s two letters from 
Hawthorne was written in Liverpool 
-in May, 1854: 

Dear Mr. Howitt, I thank you for your 
kind little note, and assure you that no 
commendation was ever sweeter to me than 
your own; for I have known Mrs. Howitt 
and yourself a very long while, and have 
spent a great many happy hours over your 


books. Our friend, Mr. Fields, has just 
sent me a work of your daughter’s, which I 
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have not yet had time to read. I hear 
praises of it on all hands. I shall not leave 
England without seeing you, and I am glad 
that you wish to see me. 


Here is Miss Mitford’s dispraise of 
the Father of His Country in her own 
hand. 


What disenchanting things these auto- 
graphs are! When I was at Clifton my 
friend Mr Johnson brought to show Miss 
James some American signatures. Amongst 
them was a correspondent of General 
Washington’s. Washington was a Virginian, 
remember, and they are all horse-jockeys, 
and this series of letters from the great 
patriot contains as notable an endervor to 
‘“‘do’’ an acquaintance in the sale of an 
English horse as ever figured in the annals 
of Newmarket. I have no great fancy for 
the celebrated personage in question. He 
was much too cold and calculating for me. 


There’s Miss Mitford’s idea of 
Washington. The possessor of this 
letter can not endure her, although he 
cherishes her autographs. 

He has Burns and Ruskin, Charlotte 
Bronte’s “Lord Doruo,” a childish 
manuscript which he wisely refuses to 
the publishers; Charles Lamb, Na- 
poleon the Little, Pope, Addison, and 
a great many of the Signers. To have 
a full set of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the first and 
last and the besetting ambition of the 
true collector of autographs in these 
United States of America. 


—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


“The Autobiography of Sir Walter 
Besant” is one of the most pleasing, 
most unassuming pieces of self-biog- 
raphy that has appeared for many 
along day. It is simplicity itself, 
and brings us face to face with its 
kindly and genial author. Sir Walter 
has employed an unaffected, personal, 
reminiscent style in the writing of the 
work and has managed most success- 
fully to put himself, his whole self, 
into the book. His naturally graceful 
expression has been deftly used, while 
the qualities that went to make the 
popular novelist have here evinced 
themselves in the interesting and at- 


tractive construction and in the mag- 
netic power to hold the reader’s at- 
tention. 

The least meritorious part of the 
work has been done by the editor, who 
has somewhat clumsily handled the 
material and by his awkwardness ef- 
faced many of those most delightfully 
intimate touches. Notwithstanding, 
the work contains a well-drawn por- 
trait of a noble man, of his laborious 
life and his significant achievement, 
while through it all permeates the 
broad, sympathetic spirit that so soon 
attracts to itself the appreciation and 
love of the reader. 
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OLD DAIRIES 


It would, perhaps, be a little unfair 
to expectthat thisvolume should prove 
quite so interesting as the author’s pre- 
vious collection of “Reminiscences,” 
but indeed it falls little short of it. 
There is the same genial, unaffected 
style, the same wealth of incident and 
moving scenery, the same wonderful 
variety of character to be met with. To 
mention even a quarter of the eminent 
beings, ranging from royalty to mere 
commoners, whose acquaintance is to 
be made in these pages would tax our 
review columns to the utmost. At 
every turn we jostle a familiar char- 
acter, and not only their number but 
their variety is prodigious. The au- 
thor seems to have met, with few ex- 
ceptions, every man and woman of 
mark in every calling in life. In poli- 
tics we have Lord Beasonsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Lord 


Rosebery, Lord Dufferin, the Duke of 


Argyll, Lord Northbrook, Sir William 
Harcourt; in literature, Mr. G. A. 
Sala, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Aide, “Ouida,” Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker, Mr. Zangwill; in art, 


Lord Leighton, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. 
G. F. Watts, Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. 
George H. Boughton, Mr. Phil May; 
among actors, Sir Henry Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, 
Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. Arthur Ben- 
son ; in the Church, Bishop Creighton, 
the Dean of Gloucester, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Cardinal Newman, and the au- 
thor’s great friend, the Rev. Sidney 
Propert. These names are selected at 
random, but will give some idea of the 
vast range of Lord Ronald Gower’s 
acquaintance. ‘To members of the no- 
bility there is, of course, constant ref- 
erence. Of her late Majesty he has 
many touching remembrances to give. 
On the death of his sister, in 1880, 
she wrote him a most sympathetic 
letter which reveals in almost every 
line the thorough kindliness and wo- 
manliness of her disposition. The vol- 
ume contains a frontispiece portrait 
of the author and several other illus- 
trations, which greatly enhance its in- 
terest. In its perusal the reader may 
spend several pleasurable hours. 
—London Publishers’ Circular. 


MASTERSINGERS 


A volume of essays on musical top- 
ics by an English writer has many 
sources of interest. In the first place, 
there is undeniably some difference be- 
tween the general attitude of English 
critics and that of Americans toward 
‘ssomeof theinfluential musical products 
of recent times. It cannot be said that 
either party is wholly right. Perhaps 
the future will show that both are mis- 
taken in many vital matters. But the 
simple fact that Slavonic music came 
into general recognition in this country 
sooner than it did in England, while at 
present the British seem inclined to 
overaccentuate praise of Tschaikow- 
‘sky’s sixth symphony, while not per- 
‘ceiving the true greatness of some of 


his other works, suggests the advisa- 
bility of noting the comments of both 
nations on contemporaneous music. 
Again American writers seldom 
find much in the works of British com- 
posers to arouse their enthusiasm. 
They usually speak of these composi- 
tions as academically good, but with- 
out the evidences of real inspiration. 
It should, therefore, be interesting to 
read what an English critic has to say 
of some of them. Mr. Filson Young, in 
this volume, has written with sympathy 
of Villier Stanford, an Irish composer, 
and this essay is by no means the least 
valuable of his papers. Other subjects 
of moment which have evoked expres- 
sions of opinion from him are the 
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“Pastoral” symphony of Beethoven, 
Bach’s organ fugues, Mozart’s re- 
quiem, Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie 
Pathetique,” Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and Hector Berlioz. 

These essays are the work of a 
thoughtful lover of the best in musical 
art. It matters little, therefore, whether 
one agrees with him in all the details 
of his views. The main point is that 
he has views and that they are of a na- 
ture to stimulate thought about music. 
The essay on a musical subject is too 
rare a bird to be approached recklessly. 
The passing reviews of the daily news- 
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papers, or the more pretentious but 
none the less inadequate screeds of the 
weeklies, are the chief critical consid- 
eration of musical art. It is a good 
thing that some one occasionally pens 
a careful and studied essay on some 
one of the important topics of the time. 
The symphonies of Beethoven and the 
fugues of Bach are for all time, and 
no discussion of them can well be re- 
garded as belated. Mr. Filson discusses 
such topics with insight and feeling, 
and his views are such as to help the 
passing music lover to a better under- 
standing of the music. 
—N.Y. Times Saturday Review. 


‘“* THE CORONATION OF A KING, BY M. F. JOHNSTON, PAGES 279— 
“THE PAGEANT AND CEREMONY OF THE CORONATION,’’ BY 


CHARLES EyRE PASCOE, PAGES 291 —"‘ THE CORONATION SERVICE,’’ 


BOOK § 


BooK.”’ 


These four works cover each a dif- 
ferent phase of the coronation cere- 
mony. In the first, Mr. Johnston takes 
up the general subject of coronations. 
In the second, Mr. Pascoe describes all 
the acts and incidents on the succes- 
sion of an English King from his ap- 
pearance before the Council to the cor- 
onation. In the third, Mr. Pemberton 
presents the form of a coronation serv- 
ice with historical notes. The fourth 
is a child’s history of the service and 
coronation in words of one syllable. 

All four of these works are made 
for the occasion, and no one of them 
takes up the subject with more than 
the usual investigation incident to the 
occasional volume. Mr. Johnston has 
traveled farther afield than the English 
ceremony alone, to which he devotes 
his book. His introductory chapter 
tells of the preliminaries of the work 
of coronation, the banquet, the Court 
of Claims, at which the right of vari- 
Ous persons to appear at the corona- 
tion is decided at the beginning of each 
reign, and the special preparation 
necessary at Westminster Abbey. The 


BY J. H. PEMBERTON, PAGES 132—‘‘THE BAIRNS CORONATION 


coronation ceremony of England is, as 
Mr. Johnston says, the oldest known, 
and has now been in operation for goo 
years. It rests upon the mediaeval cus- 
tom of elevating the King, which be- 
gan with the Franks some 400 years 
before the first King was crowned in 
England. Some record exists in re- 
gard to each coronation, and after 
summarizing these in chapters whose 
statements are drawn from familiar 
authorities, Mr. Johnston discusses 
the regalia, with references to the re- 
galia of other nations, the costumes of 
the newly-made King and of the vari- 
ous orders. The book closes with a 
description of the coronations of other 
nations, including that of France, of 
Napoleon and the Shah: His volume is 
the general information work of the 
familiar magazine article standard. 
Mr. Pascoe has addressed himself 
in the spirit of the English essay of 
forty or fifty years ago, to the task of 
enlightening American as well as Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen, as 
to the character and ceremony of the 
crowning of an English King. In lan- 
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guage that is intended to be studiously 
light and which is, in consequence, 
often stupidly heavy, Mr. Pascoe, after 
an introduction on nothing in particu- 
lar, discusses all the successive steps 
by which an English King is installe |, 
the order in Council, the proclamation, 
the opening of the first Parltament ar:i 
the coronation itself. His chapters de- 
scribe who has a right to be present, 
the different orders of peerage, the 
route of the procession, the Abbey and 
the ceremony. The order of service 
closes the book. Here, again, there is 
manifestly no effort to do more than 
cite the usual authorities, present the 
usual facts, although the subject is 
covered fully and, except in some mi- 
nute details, is accurate. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton has 
addressed himself to the special task 
of presenting the coronation service. 
After discussing its character and its 
three parts—Recognition, Unction 
and Communion—the form used in 
Victoria’s case is reprinted from the 
officia record in 1838. Historical notes 
follow and a summary is made of each 
coronation from the days of Mary, 
where a precise ritual record begins. 


BOOKS THAT 


A pamphlet which discusses the coro- 
nation of Charles I isalsoreprinted. The 
result is a convenient book of reference 
which lacks the general description 
present in the other volumes. The 
actual order to be used at Edward 
VIIl’s coronation was determined af- 
ter these books were prepared. 

This small child’s book, with its 
broad, colored illustrations, which 
completes this list, is simply written 
and will undoubtedly play a beneficial 
purpose in instructing and interesting 
chidren. 

The standard authorities on this 
subject are the volumes issued by the 
Bradshaw Society ,the ‘‘ Westminster 
Missal,’’ edited by Mr. J. Wickham 
Legg. “Three Coronation Orders,” 
edited by the same competent hand, 
and Mr. Wordsworth’s “Coronation 
of King Charles I.” Six months ago 
their texts were united in a single vol- 
ume by Mr. Leopold Wickham Legg, 
and Mr. Douglas MacCane has. made 
them the subject of a work which may 
be added to those above, “The Great 
Solemnity of the Coronation.” 


—T. W. 


FoRESt NEIGHBORS—THE DEER FAMILY—MORE TALES OF 


TELL OF THE 
NATURE WORLD 


The early summer shows a goodly 
increase in those charming little sketch 
books of nature life that are so appro- 
priate at this season of the year, when 
the trees are newly green, when the 
grass is once more smooth and velvety 
and the woods and fields are robing 
themselves in festival attire. It is 
but mete at this time that we should go 
forth and greet them, like Chaucer, 
falling down upon our knees to bid 


‘ 


THE BIRDS— PRACTICAL FORESTRY — THE BROOK BOOK — 
AMONG THE NIGHT PEOLE. 


the wild flowers welcome. 

Mr. William Davénport Hulbert, in 
an attractive, profusely illustrated vol- 
ume, entitled, ‘‘ Forest Neighbors,’’ 
writes us of a lovely little lake 
upon whose borders he lived for some 
years when a boy, and where he and 
his sister made the acquaintance of 
squirrels, beavers, trout, wild cats, por- 
cupines, deer and numerous other na- 
tives of the streams and forests. Mr. 
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Hulbert’s book is a treasure-house of 
dainty, delicately traced descriptions, 
appealing anecdotes of nature’s wild, 
free creatures and amusing, interest- 


AN 
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and poetic, mingled their forces of re- 
freshing inspiration and shed abroad 
their gentle, rejuvenating influences. 
Probably something of this all-pervad- 


‘“ THE BUCK WAS NEARING THE PRIME OF LIFE” 


ing sketches of life in this beautiful, 
romantic and uninhabited district, 
where swamps and forest pools, cool 
glades and shady woods, abandoned 


From “‘ Forest Neighbors’ 


ing and poetic spirit has lodged itself 
in Mr. Hulbert, for his exquisite pas- 
sages of scenic description are true 
prose poetry, while his sketches of ani- 
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mal life evince not only the accuracy 
of close and constant observation but 
they display as well the sympathetic, 
appreciative touches of a true lover of 
nature and of nature’s offspring. The 
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With this breath from the sylvan 
world comes “The Deer Family,” a 
more prosaic, though little less inter- 
esting, volume, by President Roosevelt 
and various other prominent hunters. 


HE TRIED JUMPING OUT OF THE WATER 


book is like a fresh breeze from the 
mountains, or a sparkling brooklet 
from the cool, damp woodlands, and 
one cannot read it without experienc- 
ing the most delicious sense of refresh- 
mert. 


From ‘‘ Forest Neighbors’ 


This book belongs to‘‘The Sportsman’s 
Library Series’’ and, as is perfectly nat- 
ural, has been written from a sports- 
man’s point of view. It deals chiefly 
with the possibilities now existent for 
pursuing game, describing the best 
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districts for hunting and -giving the 
habitat and peculiarities of the deer 
and antelope, bringing in, incidentally, 
notes of interest concerning various 
expeditions in which the authors have 
taken part. 


* *« * 


“More Tales of the Birds,” by Mr. 
W. Warde Fowler, is written in the 
form of short, breezy stories, in which 
are introduced the various common 
English birds. Mr. Fowler shows a 
keen knowledge of bird characteris- 
tics, and with skilful pen, he has set 
forth the different important periods 
in bird life, thus presenting a valuable 
amount of information as well as thor- 
oughly interesting, and awakening in 
the reader a delight in those small 
“songsters of the air,” such as was 
probably never awakened before. 

It is such books as this, which com- 
bine accurate statement with attract- 
ing force that are bringing to pass an 
increased zeal in the study of nature 
among people in general. Grasp a read- 
er’s attention and he will unconscious- 
ly, as it were, absorb the knowledge 
that you have so deftly woven in amid 
your matter. Mr. Gifford has aimed 
to accomplish this end in his new 
work, “Practical Forestry,” which 
very simply and agreeably includes 
those portions of the science and art 
of forestry that are of importance to 
a general knowledge of the subject and 
to the knowledge of a beginner. It is 
a work that will appeal to the public 
as worth perusal and that will also 
prove sufficiently practical to be a 
guide-book to the owner of a wood- 
land tract, to the farmer or to the 
country gentleman. Mr. Gifford has 
had a wide choice in the selection of 
his material. The range has been al- 
most limitless, but he has wisely and 
discriminately chosen the most essen- 
tial and elucidating points which, to- 
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gether with numerous illustrations, 
form one of the best, most practical 
and most comprehensive authorities on 
the subject. 

The position of Mrs. Mary Rogers 
Miller as a teacher, lecturer and writer 
connected with the Nature Study Bu- 
reau at Cornell is sufficient guarantee 
of the authenticity of her book, at least. 
But, barring accuracy of fact and ob- 
servation, we can find few works more 
charming than this little “Brook 
Book.” Mrs. Miller takes a typical 
brook and follows its changefully ca- 
pricious, captivating moods through- 
out the various seasons. To her a brook 
is symbolic of life—“the best kind of 
human life—the steep hillside of 
youth, the wild dash, the splashing 
through and under and between diffi- 
culties, the firm, steady flow down the 
gradual slope of middle age—finally 
the safe and tranquil passing into the 
unknown.” 

Mrs. Miller has thoroughly studied 
a brook, studied it in spring, when its. 
waters were bustling with the activity 
of their myriad inhabitants ; studied it 
in the warmth of summer, when it 
swarmed with numberless insects; 
studied it in fall and winter, when it 
gradually grew cool, then cold, then 
ice-covered. Not a page but is replete 
with attractive, valuable knowledge, 
not a line but throbs with life and nat- 
ural buoyancy. 


ok cd * 


Even the children are not forgotten 
among the nature books. Clara Dill- 
ingham Pierson writes of the little 
creatures that stir abroad at night, of 
the mice, the moths, the fireflies, and 
the mole. The book is full of the ap- 
preciation of child life and child need, 
and many little folks will no doubt 
derive boundless enjoyment from it as 
well as learn from it their first lesson 
in natural history. 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE—THE BURIED TEMPLE—SCIENTIFIC 
Stupy OF POETRY—THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE AND OTHER POEMS 


The merits of Mr. Austin’s verse 
are but slight at best, nevertheless in 
his latest volume of poems he has suc- 
ceeded in creating some few lines of 
undeniable beauty. As is frequently 
the case in collections of poetry, the 
chief work, and that which gives the 
volume its title, is the very least com- 
mendable of all. “A Tale of True 
Love” is a lengthy, monotonous com- 
position that neither inspires by its 
thought or attracts by its form of ex- 
pression. Tis a tale as old as the 
world, and is in no way improved hy 
the limp, lack-of-force manner in 
which it is told. The effect is one 
that serves only to bore its readers and 
to lower the general estimate of its 
author’s power. There are, however, 
one or two poems in the book that do 
deserve the name. These are lyrical 
in character and seem much better 
suited to Mr. Austin’s capabilities. 
Among them is “In the Forum,” a de- 
lightful bit of mellow harmony that 
rings with the spirit of the past ard 
holds the ear by its exquisite rhythm. 
Listen : 


The gods have passed by, one by 
one, and the poet is impressed by the 
reality of their presence. 

“ You cannot kill the gods,’”’ he says, “ they 
still 
Reclaim the 
reigned, 
Rehaunt the groves, remount the rill, 
And renovate their rites profaned. 


thrones where once they 


Diana’s hounds still lead the chase, 
Still Neptune’s strident crests the sea, 
And still man’s spirit soars through space 
On feathered heels of Mercury. 

*x* * * 


What though their strew the 


ground, 

And to the ruin owls repair, 
Their home, their haunt, is all around; 
They drive the cloud, they ride the air.” 

Alfred Austin is no genius, surely, 
but he by no means deserves the full 
measure of sneers with which popular 
opinion has greeted him. He has not 
yet descended to the puerility of 
Wordsworth at his worst, even though 
he cannot approach the latter at his 
best. Were he not laureate of Eng- 
land he might pass as a minor poet of 
some merit, but as successor to Tenny- 
son he is truly most disappointing and 
unsatisfactory. 


temples 


THE BURIED TEMPLE 


M. Maeterlinck writes for those who 
can and will think ; he writes for those 
to whom life is fraught with an all- 
absorbing purpose ; he writes for those 
whose one high goal is to achieve a 
lofty ideal of character. Modern so- 
ciety grows in complexity, individual- 
ly, man has greater responsibilities, 
but with this increase in responsibility 
comes a decrease in the chances for a 
remarkable and characteristic career. 
Heroism is coming to reside in the 
soul of man, ungarnished, mayhap un- 
‘seen and unrespected save by the pen- 


etrating—yet existing, and consisting 
in the patient and manful meeting of 
the everyday trials and struggles. 

M. Maeterlinck looks forward ex- 
pectantly to a spiritual renaissance, 
and he gives us, in his present volume, 
a hint as to that which he thinks may 
prove the source and inspiration of 
such an awakening. 

The essays that comprise “The 
Buried Temple” are apparently upon 
widely diverse and wholly unrelated 
subjects, but the chief: thoughts of the 
first article, “The Mystery of Justice,” 
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can be discerned under numerous and 
various disguises throughout the en- 
tire series. As Mr. Collie, in his ade- 
quate and appreciative introduction, 
says: ‘“The author’s method is that of 
an organist improvising upon his 
theme and constantly placing it in dif- 
ferent settings; and now and then 
merely suggesting it by the funda- 
mental chord or its simple mo/z/. 

“The Mystery of Justice” is, with- 
out doubt, the most important portion 
of the work, for in it M. Maeterlinck 
deals with a subject more profound 
and subtle than any that has yet re- 
ceived his earnest attention—a subject 
inherent and essential to man’s moral 
nature. “I speak,” he tells us, “for 
those who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of an unique, all-powerful, in- 
fallible Judge, forever intent on our 
thoughts, our feelings and actions, 
maintaining justice in this world and 
completing it in the next. And,” he 
asks, “if there be no Judge, what jus- 
tice is there?” True, there is social 
justice, but social justice is human, 
and surely there exists a graver, deep- 
er justice, a more universal and more 
mighty justice than that conceived of 
and executed by man? 

That there does exist such a higher, 
mightier power we do, indeed, know, 
for we ourselves have oftentimes ex- 
perienced its potency. But what it is, 
what substance it is made of, as it were 
—that were the mystery; and it is of 
this mystery which hovers about and 
conceals that ‘‘ vague but inevitable 
justice, intangible and yet so effective, 
which accompanies and sets its seal 
upon every action of our life; which 
approves or disapproves, rewards or 
punishes ;’’ that M. Maeterlinck would 
talk of in his chapters. 

It were useless to attempt, in the 
small space allotted, to review the vari- 
ous arguments that the author has set 
forth. The thoughtful, inquiring mind, 
the mind that longs to tear away the 
veil that hides from our frail, mortal 
eyes the infinite secrets of the universe, 
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the mind that seeks to learn and, fur- 
thermore, to comprehend, will be suff- 
ciently absorbed in the subject to pe- 
ruse the work itself and thereby gain 
much more than can be embodied in a 
mere scanning and laying forth of the 
matter contained. 

M. Maeterlinck writes with a de- 
lightfully smooth and fluent stroke. 
He expresses himself clearly and suc- 
cinctly, indulging in no laboriously 
wrought periodical sentences or ob- 
scure and ambiguous expressions. He 
has an eye for the soul, and this sensi- 
tive and delicate perception so skil- 
fully attired, illuminates his every 
thought and shows it to the world in 
its entirety, almost as the writer him- 
self has seen it. 

The work is the execution of a 
“mystic ;” not a “mystic” set apart 
upon a mountain, but one who through 
his lofty-minded purpose to strive for 
the very highest and to help, as well, 
his feebler brother upward with him, 
not only uses his spiritual gift of pen- 
etration to enlighten and purge his 
own soul, but sympathetically, even 
tenderly, disseminates that knowledge 
which he has acquired by personal 
striving and seeking. 

If one look for it one may discover 
what appears somewhat pedantic and 
perhaps dogmatic in his essays, but a 
brief consideration shows it to be, after 
all, but the mere expression of convic- 
tion of a thoroughly convinced man, 
and it is hardly our prerogative to crit- 
icise so rare a philosopher of pour, 
mean, narrow-mindedness. His is too 
expansive an intellect, too profound a 
spirit, to deal in little things; it is 
enough to feel the inspiration that 
kindles into flame his writings. 

We need not agree with his theories 
or his system of philosophy as a whole, 
but we cannot fail to be inspired by his 
words, to a deeper. truer longing to 
rise, to attain a nobler, a more ideal 
character and to achieve a higher aim 
in life. 

QUENTIN MACDONALD. 
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A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY 


Mr. Mark H. Liddell, in his “Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” has departed widely from 
the traditions that have governed the 
study of poetry from the beginning. 
He has formulated an entirely new 
theory, founded on the evolution of 
poetic forms of expression, and his en- 
deavor is to prove that a scientific 
study of literature in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge would give us a basis 


personage’s exalted significance. Mr, 
Liddell almost betrays a sneer at the 
tradition of the poet’s divine gift. To 
him the so-called divine gift is “nil,” 
as, perhaps is also the giver. In fact, 
Mr. Liddell seems to have lost ail 
realization of the spirit of poetry and 
to have reduced verse to mere form. 
He can discourse eloquently upon me- 
tre, quantity, etc., but he cleverly omits 
the soul property that gives to verse its 


PROFESSOR LIDDELL 


for national “culture” to take the place 
of the old and unscientific renaissance 
forms of culture which he thinks have 
lost their strength and efficiency. 

Mr. Liddell believes no longer in the 
theory of interpreting poetry from a 
knowledge of the personality of the 
poet. His ideas of a poet’s impor- 
tance are considerably in opposition to 
our well-grounded ideals of that same 


life. Like all scientists, he would ex- 
amine and analyze the protoplasm but 
keep silence on the subject of that in- 
tangible something that supplies the 
protoplasm with the unknown and 
mysterious quality called “life.” 

Mr. Liddell maintains that the read- 
ers of poetry are the poets, the authors 
themselves being merely persons who, 
having made a study of poetic form 
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and expression, etc., are enabled to 
compose that which is called verse. 
This would make of poets, machines ; 
it would make of poetry, a product of 
manufacture. Unfortunately (or for- 
tunately), we can scarcely comprehend 
the full significance of this. Poetry is 
not a craft. “Old as the proverb be, I 
say it once again, ‘poets are made, not 
born,’ and emotional as the thought 
may be, thus Mr. Liddell expresses 
it, it shall ever oppose this scientific, 
materialistic idea of things. 

Mr. Liddell is dogmatic, but his per- 
sistency cannot, will not, convince. 
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That inherent, inexpressible some- 
thing that belongs to and is found in 
poetry, that cannot be separated from 
it, but that cannot be described, is 
genius, and genius is a spark of divin- 
ity. 

We will not deny that Mr. Liddell 
has given us a simple but compre- 
hensible idea of the principles of poetic 
form; he is not technical nor weari- 
some ; he is systematic and enlighten- 
ing, and were it not for his attempt to 
make poetry all body and no soul, we 
should look upon his book as a valua- 
ble acquisition to critical literature. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


This work, by Mr. Lewis Einstein, 
belongs to the Columbia University 
series of “Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature.” 

The history of the Halian Renais- 
sance in the countries outside Italy has 
never been exhausted or even nearly 
exhausted. No systematic account of 
the various steps by which it moved 
outside the Italian peninsula and 
spread its influences over the continent 
of Europe or of the directions that 
these influences took, has as yet been 
written, and it is to aid in supplying 
this deficiency that Mr. Einstein has 
penned the present volume. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first deals with the Eng- 


lishman as influenced by Italian schol- 
arship, court life and travel; the sec- 
ond treats of the Italians in England, 
merchants, artists, etc. 

The author’s aim has been to confine 
himself principally to the literary side 
of the history of the Renaissance, but 
some few allusions to the religious and 
political aspects have unavoidably 
crept in, but for the most part they are 
such as have borne upon English life 
and culture. 

The book is written in a popular, 
style, free from technicalities and well 
qualified to furnish an important stock 
of general information to the average 
reader. 


LINE UPON READING “LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES,” 


by W. D. Howells 


We meet and welcome as our own 


These friends of Howells’. 


Dearer stil 


Because their work is clearer shown, 

And brighter theirs the paths now strewn 
With flowers of love,—until 

The measure overflows its fill. 

We learn their ways, their thoughts, their 


haunts, 


We breathe the spirit that led on 
Some master mind to hold, perchance, 
The mystery of Prose and Song ; 

And sing it sweet in message plain, 
That we might live with them again. 


A. D.S. 
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By Talcott 


No man, who knows verse and 
loves it, reads the thin infrequent 
volumes that come from 
Inscriptions Richard Watson Gilder 
Richard without keen regret that 
Watson Gilderthe magazine has gained 
what verse has lost. Nothing is so 
rare in verse as the personal equation. 
This is present in all his work, the 
pulse of individual feeling. A con- 
stant increase in mastery of the med- 
ium is absent. It comes only to 
those who only write verse and do 
nothing else, as the wine-taster must 
foreswear all else but the one wine he 
knows, tastes and tests ; but whatever 
be the lack there is always in this 
verse the touch of a man who speaks 
because he feels and feels because he 
speaks. Those who know, see this. 
Those who do not, miss. 


Poems and 


a*% 


Mr. Edward Abram Uffington Val- 
entine, to give him all his name, of 
The Shipot Which one is omitted from 
Silence his first title-page, has of 
Edwardu. late givena literary quality 
Valentine = to the literary criticism of 
the Baltimore ‘‘ Evening News.’’ His 
verse has been in the magazines. He 
has written with discrimination in the 
‘*Conservative Review,’’ which culti- 
vates a literary tradition in Washing- 
ton, on Walt Whitman and William 


Williams, 


LL. D. 


Watson. He is one of a number of 
men of a literary impulse whom Hav- 
erford has graduated. His first vol- 
ume of verse, part of which has 
already appeared, has the inner echo, 
dear to us all, which comes from the 
cavern of experience into which the 
years have not yet carried far the 
torch. ‘‘ The Last Shot’’ rings out 
from life’s wasted battle. The ‘‘ Ship 
of Silence,’’ has that singular sense of 
mystery, dead and passed, more real 
than life’s daily light, which suffuses 
the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.’’ There is 
much else for which one cares less; 
but he has but to keep to the level of 
these to have his place. 


* * » 


If any critic praised Miss Hegan's 
thin book when it appeared he did not 
bay rag do it loud enough to be 
Patch heard. Nosuccessful book 
Attes Catawen Of recent days has had so 
Hegan little help from any one but 
its readers and yet there was probably 
no critic who wrote a brief note on it, 
as I did, who did not feel that it had 
quality in spite of something me- 
chanical about the machinery for the 
humorous situations and some pre- 
meditation about the sentiment. But 
this picture of the mountain white— 
they are not all South—has gone home 
to a large public by its simplicity. 
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Of all the Dutch, Gerard Dou lends 
himself best to popular engravings. 
He paints well enough to 
please those who know and 
he knows enough to please 
all who see. His pictures 
were early wanted. They are there- 
fore frequent in great galleries and 
relatively rare in sales and private 
collections. In English, there has 
been written on him none but articles 
and chapters in general works. Dr. 
W. Martin of the staff of the Hague 
royal gallery, has given the long 
study needed for a full volume and 
this has been condensed into the short 
volume translated by ‘‘ Clara Bell’’ 
for the ‘‘ Great Masters’’ series. All 
is here, life, prices, bibliography, list 
of works and, their succession and 
ownership. But two are credited to the 
United States—four are owned here. 
Of two hundred and eighty-one, he is 
known to have painted, the place of 
but one hundred and ninety-seven is 
known—eighty-three lost or adrift. 
In this book, twenty-seven are repeat- 
ed, all the familiar girl at a window, 
old woman or old man by candle- 
light and the rest. 


Gerard Dou 


Wil iam 
Martin 


ns 
* * 


Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick is a Cam- 
bridge man, Regius Professor of He- 
brew, who has been taking 
scholarships and fellow- 
ships from his youth up. He 
is also in the line of eccle- 
siastical promotion. All this some- 
what tongue-ties his scholarship. It 
makes him ‘‘conservative.’’ He 
has already edited two books of the 
Psalms for school and college use and 
he is a good but not great Hebraist. 
A post-exilic compilation circa 400 
B. C. of post and pre-exilic Psalms, 
with the Davidic origin of some as- 
sumed rather than asserted, is his 
view as to the main problem. The 
preface to each Psalm is for the most 
part non-committal and the notes 
hortatory and exegetical, with too 
little close work in literary, historical 


The Psalms 


A. FP. Kirk- 
patrick 
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and verbal reference. ‘There are the 
limitations of a work which even 
with them is the handiest and fullest 
one volume commentary for the non- 
Hebrew student accessible in English 
upon the Psalms. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. H. A. De Salis has addressed 
herself in her 4 la mode cook books 
to the French school of 
cooking of the Empire and 
Mrs.H.A. Restoration which appealed 
De Satie to the eye in the ordering 
and serving of its dishes of which 
Viart and Gouffé are modern instances 
and Caréme and Ude earlier. For my- 
self, the tradition Brillat Savarin 
represents seems the nobler. No 
cook can serve two masters. The 
palate is never satisfied, if the eye is 
first pleased. To this school, how- 
ever, we owe, the monumental school 
of cookery, the shortened dinner 
and itssynthetic arrangement. The 
school of Caréme and Gouffé bears in 
short the same relation to the school 
of Vatel and Brillat-Savarin, which 
the classic bears to the romantic 
school in all arts. Mrs. De Salis is, 
among English cookery books almost 
alone in knowing this classic school, 
and presenting it so that its results 
can be gained in a relatively small 
kitchen, though for this cooking an 
establishment is needed. Brains for 
the art and love, is all the other school 
needs and regard, deep regard for him 
who eats. Her who eats counts for 
little in cooking. Mrs. De Salis is 
most sound in soups, excellent in 
made pieces, messy in vegetables, bet- 
ter in sweets than savouries. 


A la Mode 
Cookery 


* 
* * 


General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
was the most original military genius 
N.B. Forrest Of the Civil War. There 

— were greater soldiers and 
J.Harvey greater commanders.There 
eaae was no man of higher per- 


sonal military ability. A rapid com- 
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pilation of the subscription book or- 
der was issued in 1868 by General 
Thomas Jordan and John P. Pryor. 
Three years ago a full, careful narra- 
tive of his military operations by Dr. 
John Allan Wyeth appeared. A place 
still was open for a shorter life, such as 
has now appeared, by Captain J. Har- 
vey Mathes. A Confederate officer, 
he writes this close, compact study, 
full of detail, from a personal acquaint- 
ance, a careful compilation of records 
on both sides, and a looking up of For- 
rest’s life before the war. A poor white 
and a slave dealer, Forrest was forty 
years old before he had taken part in 
any military operations. In four years 
he had eighteen horses killed and ten 
mortaly wounded under him, and at 
the close of the war had nearly 10,000 
men under his command whom he had 
enlisted and organized himself, and 
armed, clothed and fed from Federal 
stores. No more skilful partisan com- 
mander is in military history, and his 
handling of his cavalry brigade at 
Chicamauga and the battle of Brice’s 
crossroads showed that he was equal 
to all the needs of a pitched battle. Ig- 
norant, uncouth, without any knowl- 
edge of the art of war, every part of 
his work has its lesson to the military 
student. Yet his priceless value was 
so little understood by the Confeder- 
acy that not one of his raids, cam- 
paigns and battles had the slightest ef- 
fect on the real issue of the war. 


Mr. Walter Crane draws his literary 
attitude towards “art” from Ruskin— 
a bad guide. His own work 
Design and its motive is influenced 

—- by mediaeval models 
Walter Crane touched bythe renaissance, 
a half-civilized man like Durer mean- 
ing much to him. In the “Bases of De- 
sign,” therefore, his selection of ex- 
amples is teaching. His text is mis- 


Bases of 
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leading. The book is ten lectures, and 
first appeared in 1897, now revised. It 
is an endeavor to correlate the relation 
of design to construction, material, 
climate, race, symbols, drawing, the in- 
dividual and the crowd, collectivism, 
No one yet knows enough to do this, 
least of all Mr. Crane, who has amia- 
bly acquired his information by stroll- 
ing through museums. This is useful 
for “examples.” It is not worth much 
for explaining them. Mr. Crane is 
invariaby right in what he admires, 
Whether he is right or not in his why 
is a matter of accident. 


x * * 


‘The fallacy is often advanced that 
men grow wiser as they grow older. 
Yet a very slight effort 
will recall to all men of 
whom this is not true. In- 
valids, forced to live apart 
from their fellows, they cease to know 
what takes place and only recall what 
once took place. They cherish the 
views of their youth amid the facts of 
their old age. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to modify the general belief that 
men must grow wiser as they grow 
older.” It is in words somewhat like 
this that Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
once have met the issue of a common- 
place book suchas he now himself puts 
out at 82 in ‘‘ Fact and Comment.” 
Mr. Spencer has outlived his own in- 
fluence and reputation . He uncon- 
sciously did great service by reducing 
to its last illogical absurdity a philoso- 
phy which sought to limit cognition to 
experience. He had in sociology never 
been able to free himself from bondage 
to the special and single individual ex- 
perience. There are not five pages of 
this work which have not a deduction 
from the isolated fact. Life is, unfor- 
tunately, not as simple as Mr. Spen- 
cer’s style, and its solution not as lucid 
as his. In life one cannot, as does Mrs. 
Spencer, select one’s facts. These short 


Fact and 
Comment 


Herbert 
Spencer 
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essays have his strength and his weak- 
ness. Not a page but makes you think. 
Always the perception of the individ- 
ual; never the grasp of the organic 
whole. On scores of topics the lucid, 
enlightening, instructive statement; 
on none, sympathetic explanation. 
Worth reading page bv page, but need- 
ing checking, fact by fact, as when 
vaccination is fought and the surface 
temperature of the earth made a cause 
for precipitation. 


* *«* * 


Mr. William Garrott Brown is a 
young man of thirty-four, who has 
written a notable book. 
Cherishing in the seclusion 

- of Harvard University li- 
W.d. Brown brary an enthusiasm for 
Alabama, which is an easier thing to 
do there than in the black belt of the 
State—so called not from the negroes, 
but its soil—Mr. Brown has given, in 
“The Lower South in American His- 
tory,” articulate literary expression to 
the attitude of the new South towards 
the old. His detachment is marvelous, 
or would be if he had not left the 
South to live in New England. | His 
statement is fair. It has what no 
Northern statement ever quite has— 
comprehension—and it lacks local 
prejudice, with which the Southern is 
usually steeped. There is here an 
exact, if brief, record of what took 
place socially and politically when Choc- 
taw and Creek were swept aside and 
emigration flowed around the base of 
the Appalachians, having previously 
filtered through them. The result in 
secession has in these essays clear anal- 
ysis. Present difficulties are suggested 
rather than described, and the escape 
from the to-day’s deadlock is felt 
rather than seen, but it is there. The 
book will put an intelligent Northern 
man in quick touch with the real state 
of the South. Its one lack is serious; 
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moral responsibility for the human 
rights of men of another race. 


Mr. Walter H. Page is thirteen 
years older. It makes a difference. 
Rebuilding He, too, has left the South 
wealths he loves, to find a career in 
WaiterH. the North the South cannot 
Page give. Here, too, is the 
new view reduced to its one practical 
aim—a plea for education. Two ad- 
dresses to Southern normal schools of 
the new type and an essay on South- 
ern conditions have the same analysis 
of Southern society as an aristocracy 
which failed, a lower class still barbar- 
ous and a negro class still savage. But 
out of them comes hope for Mr. Page 
and for all who know all that is being 
done for education in the South under 
the leadership of men like Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden. 


It goes but ill and stands not well to 
wed the unconscious inarticulate pas- 


sion of the East to the 
spoken word of the West. 
Lawrence Each is well apart. To- 
Hope gether neither is quite it- 
self. Mr. Lawrence Hope has sought 
this in “India’s Love Lyrics,” which 
have before appeared as “The Garden 
of Khama” and “Other Love Lyrics 
From India.” There is not here that 
supernatural which lifts one over the 
bar of sense and flesh. This has, per- 
haps, never been reached where men 
sang of alien loves. But there is a 
clear-eyed knowing of the frank and 
open love of the East, and it has been 
put inverse of a high order, descriptive 
rather than lyric; verse from without 
rather than within, but still unmistak- 
ably verse, and verse which .has pas- 
sion and its shameless twin sister, 


India’s Love 
Lyrics 
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never afar under all skies and never 
distant in the East. Yet no one who 
has known will read these lines and 
not long, quench it how he may, in 
dull years and cooler skies. 


It is a sin to put verse so nimble to 
a task so poor. Mr. Gelett Burgess 
Rubsiyatof redeems something by il- 
Omar : ° 
Khayyam,Jr. lustrations which manage, 
Wallace through all their folly, to 
Irwin keep an inextinguishable 
charm, like a pretty actress in the 
strange white and pink of Punchinello. 
But the verse, elusive as the smoke 
wreaths of which it sings, how it is 
going to cling in your memory when 
over the original it burlesques. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, after half a 
century, remains the poet of the few— 
Gabriel to those few, dear. A more 
Rossetti passionate admiration none 
Wm. R. but the few great move. 
arate The life his biographer 
and brother, William Michael Ros- 
setti, has compiled of their father, Ga- 
briel Rossetti, is drawn together about 
a blank verse translation of the Italian 
poet’s autobiographical verse, com- 
posed in 1850, when his son’s “Blessed 
Damozel,’’ in the ‘‘ Germ,” had shown 
him a poet greater than his father, 
high as in Italy Gabriel Rossetti 
stands. The poem is here, notes, let- 
ters and some Italian verse piecing out 
a continuous narrative. No trace or 
pre-echo is there of the son’s power; 
but the book gives his family environ- 
ment and origin—a peasant grand- 
mother who could not read or write, 
and records the finding of Giott’s 
Dante and some Italian history. 


Mr. J. H. Jowett is the successor of 
Dr. R. W. Dale in the Congregational 
Apostonc Church in Birmingham, 
Optimism the most important dis- 
J.H. Jowett senting pulpit in the Mid- 

land counties. “Apostolic 
optimism are the sermons of a ‘‘ faith- 
ful pastor.” They lack his predeces- 
sor’s note of affairs. They have the 
earnestness of an early ministry. Mr. 
Jowetthas not published much—‘‘Med- 
itation for Quiet Hours,” 1898; 
“Strength to Strength,” 1899—but he 
has the persuasive accent which holés 
a congregation. 


If Marie Bashkirtseff had not writ- 
ten, those confessions of an hysterical 
Story of young woman would not 
mary ane have had their present 
Ro Hace form, but they would have 
MacLane appeared in some other 
shape. The book is a document. This 
country swarms—particularly in small 
towns and places like Butte, Montana 
—with young women who are in a 
teapot tempest of discontent, irritated 
by their tives and needing a counter-ir- 
ritant which they have left the nursery 
too long ago ever to get. Such have 
their visions, dream their dreams and 
quiver with bizarre possibilities and 
desires. The type is in this book, at 
full length, very naked and which un- 
ashamed. The book is destined to a 
large, instant and popular success 
though both blasphemous and vulgar. 
The Chicago papers found out Miss 
Mary MacLane a month ago, the New 
York papers a fortnight later, and the 
country will know her before long. A 
legion of women will see themselves 
in her and seeing, rejoice, and she is, 
as she is at the pains of patiently ex- 
plaining, like the Little Sister of the 
Song of Songs. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 


Hh OFM AS. -E. 


HOMAS E. WATSON was 

born September 5, 1856, 

within three miles of where 

he now lives, of parents 

who were in good circum- 

stances. It was Mr. Wat- 

son's grandfather’s gift of a 

copy of Abbot's ‘‘ Life of Na- 

poleon,” when he was eight years old, 

which gave to him his first interest in 

French history. Given a good com- 

mon school education at his home, he 

was sent to college (Mercer Univer- 

sity, Macon, Ga.) in 1872, where he 

entered the freshman class and shared 

with Hugh Willett the honor of lead- 

ing the class. In history and belles- 

lettres his marks were always maxi- 

mum. In the debating society he was 
one of the leaders. 

Losses incident to the Civil War and 
to the declining prices of cotton after- 
ward, together with extravagant 
house-building, etc., diminished the 
family estate, and the panic of 1873 
completed the ruin of Mr. Watson’s 
father. 

After teaching school during the 
college vacation of 1874 and making 
money enough to remain with his class 
to the end of the sophomore term, he 
had to leave for want of funds. 

Mr. Watson taught country schools, 
wrote for the papers, studied law by 
pine-knot fire at night, completed his 
reading under Judge W. R. McLaws, 
of Augusta, Ga., and was admitted to 
the bar in 1875. 

He secured a year’s board on credit 
in the family of a former school 
teacher, R. H. Pearce, and settled to 
the practice of law in Thomson in 
1876. Copied deeds, mortgages, etc., 
on the county records for the clerk of 
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the Superior Court until such time as 
clients should appear. Slowly came 
into a law business, earning about $217 
the first year. 

He began early totake interest in pol- 
itics as a Democrat, attended conven- 
tions, and was elected to the State Leg- 
islature in 1882. In Congress Mr. Wat- 
son was active in support of car-coup- 
ler bill, anti-option law, free silver and 
free trade bills, was the author of the 
resolution upon which Congress made 
the first appropriation ever made .in 
the United States for the free delivery 
of mails in rural districts. 

Having established a newspaper in 
Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Watson wrote his- 
torical sketches for it, and these at- 
tracted such notice as to encourage him 
to issue them in book form. Sales 
were large. Mr. George P. Brett was 
shown one of these modest publica- 
tions by Hon. Wharton Barker, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brett thought well 
of it, invited Mr. Watson to amplify 
and complete it, and when this MSS. 
was examined it was approved. In 
that manner “The Story of France” 
came to be written in the intervals of 
law practice, which had been resumed. 
His new work, entitled “Napoleon: A 
Sketch of His Life, Character, Strug- 
gles and Achievements,” is just the 
book to appeal to the popular fancy. 
Mr. Watson has approached his sub- 
ject from a sympathetic and broad- 
minded point of view. Instead of 
dwelling tiresomely upon numerous 
and unnecessary details, the author 
deals rather with the personality of 
the great Emperor, with his private, 
domestic life and affairs, and with his 
political systems, his laws, institu- 
tions and civil administration. 
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William Sage is the youngest son of 

Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, who is 

known as a writer of 

William works on American his- 

Sage tory and English litera- 
ture. 


Mr. Sage descends from a long line 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut an- 
cestors, but was born in the State of 
New Hampshire. When about twelve 
years old he was sent to the Gunnery, 
a school first made famous, many years 
ago, by one of Dr. Holland’s novels. 
From there he went to France as a 
schoolboy, and afterwards to Stutt- 
gart, Germany, where he finished his 
education. On his return to America 
he began a business life, entering as a 
clerk the banking house of Baring, 
Magoun & Co., New York city, where 
he remained several years; but, his 
health failing, he went again to Eu- 
rope, and on his return attempted lit- 
erary work. 

He first wrote short stories and 
sketches, some of which were pub- 
lished in “Short Stories” and the 
“New York Ledger.” But he shortly 
began to entertain the idea of writing a 
novel. His interest in history, espe- 
cially in American and French history, 
has always been verv great, and his 
knowledge of and interest in the local- 
ities and the incidents of the French 
Revolution very naturally suggested to 
him his first book. “Robert Tournay,” 
published two years ago. Encouraged 
by the cordial reception given this first 
novel, he has just brought out “The 
Claybornes,” a romance of the days of 


61. 


Miss Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, the au- 
thor of “The Thrall of Leif the 
Lucky,” a Viking romance 

Bagh just published, is herself 
Liljencrantz a descendant of the fine 
old sea-rovers she de- 

scribes. She is a resident of Chi- 
cago, and, although very young, has 
spent many years preparing herself 
for her first book. Ever since she 
conceived the ambition to write a ro- 
mance about the Vikings she has 
made a close study of all the avail- 
able literature about that period. Her 
natural inclination and her enthusiasm 
over the achievements of her fore- 
fathers helped her into a ready under- 
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standing of the Sagas and.all the won- 
derful traditions of the Northland. 
The exploits of Leif Ericsson appealed 
to her particularly, and she decided to 
write her story around his voyages to 
Greenland, and his famous voyage of 
discovery to America. After the long 
time spent in preparation she has put 
two years into the writing of the book 
itself, and the publishers say that her 
perfect understanding of the Viking 
life will be found one of the greatest 
charms of the story ; that she has con- 
trived to impart the atmosphere of 
their wild freedom into its every page. 


* 
* * 


Miss Frances McElrath, whose first 
novel—‘‘The Rustler”—has just been 
published, is already 
known to the reading pub- 
lic through her stories of 
army and ranch life, in 
periodicals of the class represented by 
“The Youth’s Companion.” In fact, 
it was in search of materials for such 
articles that she came upon the inci- 
dents and characters which suggested 
her first book. 

Miss McElrath comes from a jour- 
nalistic family, her grandfather, 
Thomas McElrath, in association as 
publisher with Horace Greeley, having 
founded the “New York Tribune,” and 
her father, Thomson McElrath, after 
a military career of some years, hav- 
ing left the army to engage in news- 
paper work. He was for a time editor 
of the “Brooklyn Union,” and, later, 
of “Frank Leslie’s Weekly.” While 
in the latter position his health broke 
down and in hopes of restoring it he 
moved West to Montana with his fam- 
ily. 

Miss McElrath has spent considera- 
ble time on stock ranches and is quite 
familiar with the life of which she 
writes. 


Frances 
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Florence Brooks Whitehouse, au- 
thor of “The God of Things,” is well 
known in literary and mu- 

FlorenceB. sical circles of the Pine 
Whitehouse Tree State. She was born 
in Augusta, Me., and ed- 

ucated there in the public and private 
schools, after which she studied music 
and art in Boston for several winters, 
and in 1892 took an extensive trip 
abroad. She visited not only Europe, 
but Egypt and the Holy Land. While 
spending a winter in Cairo she gath- 
ered much of the material which has 
been incorporated in her first novel, 
“The God of Things.” During the 
trip she kept an exhaustive journal 
and made sketches, for, besides being 
a writer, Mrs. Whitehouse is able to il- 
lustrate her own books. In 1894 she 
formed an Authors’ Club in Portland, 
and since her return from abroad she 


FLORENCE BROOKS WHITEHOUSE 


has written short stories and given 
several talks on Egypt, illustrated with 
her own photographs and water color 
sketches. Mrs. Whitehouse has writ- 
ten three amateur plays which have 
been presented in different parts of 
Maine with marked success. “The 
House Party,” written in collaboration 
with Mr. Whitehouse, is, perhaps, the 
best known. It was given three nights 
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in succession in Portland, and in other 
parts of Maine, with unqualified suc- 
cess. Mrs. Whitehouse has always 
acted in the productions as well as di- 
rected them. Her other two plays, “A 
Modern’s Sir Launfal” and “The Ef- 
fendi,” have also been enthusiastically 
received, but the latter she has laid 
aside with the idea of rewriting it for 
a novel. Mrs. Whitehouse was for 
four or five years a member of the Ce- 
celia Club, a musical organization in 
Augusta, and since she became a resi- 
dent of Portland she transferred her 
allegiance to the Rossini Club, which is 
the largest musical organization in 
Maine. 

Mrs. Whitehouse’sfirst bookisanen- 
tertaining story of modern Egypt, the 
pages being illuminated with some of 
the author’s best sketches. 


* 
* * 


Harrison Robertson is one of the 
three men who have made Kentucky 
famous in fiction, the oth- 
ers being James Lane 
Allen and John Fox, Jr. 
Mr. Robertson, however, is 
the only one of the three who hae not 
been able to devote his whole time to 
fiction. He is, first of all, a journalist, 
having worked his way through all 
grades to be the associate editor of the 
“Louisville Courier-Journal.” He first 
came into prominence as a writer of 
fiction in “Scribner’s Magazine” for 
July, 1889, to which he contributed a 
famous racing story of Kentucky en- 
titled “How the Derby Was Won.” At 
intervals he contributed several other 
short stories, but it was only two or 
three years ago that he published his 
first long novel. 

He has produced in quick succession 
“If I Were a Man,” “Red Blood and 
Blue,” “The Inlander” and now “The 
Opponents,” all four books inspired by 
different phases of the New South’s 
changing conditions. 


Harrison 
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Le Roy Armstrong, author of “The 
Outlaws,” is a well-known newspaper 
man, and has _ already 
achieved a reputation as a 
writer of short stories. He 
is a native of Indiana, and 
was born in 1854. His early educa- 
tion was that afforded by the Middle 
West before the war, and which, when 
completed, was supplemented by an 
apprenticeship to the printer’s trade. 
When seventeen years old he began his 
journalistic career in Chicago and has 
“ground out” his daily quota of “copy” 
steadily ever since. Mr. Armstrong 
found time from the routine of news- 
paper work to attempt an enlargement 
of his field, his first story appearing in 
“Scribner’s” for August, 1890. This 
was followed by others in “The 
Century,” “Lippincott’s,” and ““Youth’s 
Companion.”. In collaboration with 
Mr. Charles Eugene Banks, he has 
written a “Biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Typical American.” 

His first book of fiction, ‘““The Out- 
laws,” bears all the marks of a strong 
writer. It is full of compact incident 
and the romance and stern reality in- 
volved in the building of the Middle 
West. 

Of himself he says, “Mine has been 
a busy life and a happy one; and I 
know of no land more interesting than 
the ‘heart of America’ and no one step 
in the nation’s development more strik- 
ing than that era of internal improve- 
ment from 1830 to 1850, when the old 
Wabash Canal wasconstructed—bank- 
rupting the State and surrendering its 
mission to the quickly following rail- 
roads.” 

Mr. Armstrong is an ardent expo- 
nent of the “strenuous life,” and his in- 
dividuality expresses itself strongly in 
his book. 


Le Roy 
Armstrong 
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Frances Charles is a new Western 
writer, whosefirst novel, “In the Coun- 
try God Forgot,” is pub- 
lished this spring. Al- 
though Miss Charles is a 
Californian by birth and 
has always lived on the Pacific coast, 


Prances 
Charles 
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she is familiar with Arizona, where the 
scene of her present-day story is laid, 
and she has woven into it clever bits of 
philosophy, bright conversations and 
condensed character sketches, together 
with a series of dramatic scenes. 

. SS ~ 

Mr. Israel Putnam, the author of 
“Daniel Everton, Volunteer-Regular,” 
is a resident of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. He is a 
great-grandson of Gideon 
Putnam, who founded that 
village, and a collateral kinsman of the 
famous Revolutionary general whose 
name he bears. 

Mr. Putnam has spent many years in 
travel and is familiar with the Far 
East. At the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Philippines, two years ago, he 
found himself in Manila, and was a 
witness of the events which took place 
in and about that city at the time when 
it was held, virtually, in a state of siege 
by the insurgent forces. Later on, 
when the aggressive operations on the 
part of our forces were begun, he ac- 
companied several of the expeditions 
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into the interior. At this time he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant and 
assigned to the Fourteenth Infantry. 

After serving with that regiment 
south of Manila for about two months, 
Mr. Putnam was transferred to the 
Sixth Infantry and went to the island 
of Negros, where he remained for over 
a year. It was during his service on 
thisisland thathe gathered the material 
for ‘‘ Daniel Everton.’’ His duties 
brought him into contact with the opu- 
lent sugar planters, as well as with the 
insurgent element, and the types of 
Filipino character which he has pre- 
sented in his novel have at this time a 
strong claim upon national interest. 

On his return to the United States, 
eighteen months ago, Mr. Putnam re- 
signed from the army, but he did not 
relinquish his keen interest in the Fili- 
pino race. He is giving evidence of 
this by returning to the islands as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the “Manila Cable- 
news,” a daily paper about to be es- 
tablished there by the Manila Publish- 
ing Company. 


* 
* * 


Frank Lewis Nason was born May 
12, 1856, at New London, Wis. His 
father enlisted as a Federal 
soldier in the Civil War 
and died in the army in 
1863, leaving a wife and 
three children in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. They returned to Ver- 
mont, and the eldest son, Frank, 
worked his way through preparatory 
school and college by serving as a farm 
hand and machinist’s apprentice. He 
was graduated from Amherst College 
in 1882, being a Phi Beta Kappa man. 
and two years later received the degree 
of M. A. For six years he was an in- 
structor in mathematics at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
and then held positions as assistant 
State geologist for New Jersey and 
Missouri. Since 1892 he has had wide 
experience as mining engineer and 
mine superintendent in Honduras, 


Frank L. 
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British Columbia, and the mining dis- 
tricts of Western United States and 
Mexico. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the Tetlow Geological Society of 
America, and a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He has written considerably 
on scientific subjects, and his first 
novel, “To the End of the Trail,” 
which deals with life in the Western 
mining country, is just published. 


* 
* * 


Ripley Dunlap Saunders, author of 
“John Kenadie,” a novel of Arkansas, 
was born at Ripley, Miss., 
December 17, 1856. He 
had his schooling in Mem- 
phis and at Marianna, on 
the L’Anguille River in Arkansas ; also 
at a private school near New Orleans. 
In 1874 he went to St. Louis and en- 
tered the cotton business. But he al- 
ways had a literary leaning, and in 
1888 he began newspaper work on the 
“St. Louis Republic.” He is now an 
editorial writer for this paper, having 
been connected with it continuously, 
with the exception of one year when 
he was the New York correspondent of 
the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” During 
the Spanish war he served in Porto 
Rico as corporal in Light Battery A, 
of St. Louis. “John Kenadie” is his 
first novel, although he has written 
several short stories dealing with the 
L’Anguille country. 


Ripley D. 
Saunders 


Captain James Harvey Mathes, au- 
thor of “General Forrest,” just pub- 
lished, was born near Dan- 
drige, Jefferson county, 
East Tennessee, on the old 
place where his grand- 
father lived and where his father, Rev. 
William Alfred Mathes, still lives. He 
comes of Revolutionary stock on all 
sides ; received an academic education 
at Westminster English and Classical 
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School, and was prepared to pass 
through college in a year or two when 
the war began; was in Alabama when 
Fort Sumter fell; returned home, 
raised a company for Confederate 
service, was elected captain and drilled 
the company for two months, but it 
was distributed in different commands 
and he enlisted as a private in a com- 
pany intended for service in Virginia. 
This became Company C, Thirty-sev- 
enth Tennessee Regiment, organized 
at Knoxville by Colonel W. H. Carroll, 
of Memphis. Private Mathes was 
elected orderly sergeant, and was soon 
after appointed sergeant major by Col- 
onel Carroll. The regiment was 
brought to Germantown, near Mem- 
phis. 

When the midwinter march to 
Mill Springs, Ky., he shouldered 
a gun, joined his regiment, and 
shared the fatigues and dangers 
of that ill-starred campaign. He 
crossed the river at Mill Springs 
on January 19, 1862, and was under 
fire at the end of the battle of Fishing 
Creek and aided in bringing up the 
rear of the retreat. After the battle 
of Shiloh he was elected first lieuten- 
ant of his company and commanded 
it for a time, being then in Marma- 
duke’s brigade, and participated in the 
minor engagements about Farming- 
ton. Accepted a commission direct 
from the War Department, and was 
assigned to duty as adjutant of the 
regiment, with which he served in B. 
R. Johnson’s brigade, Buckner’s divi- 
sion, in the Kentucky campaign, and 
was in the battle of Perryville, and on 
the return to Knoxville served tem- 
porarily as adjutant of brigade; was in 
the battle of Murfreesboro, December 
31, 1862, all day long, under Cleburne; 
the field officers of the regiment were 
all three shot down and he was left 
practically in command of the regi- 
ment, though outranked by a captain 
of the line. 

Captain Mathes became connected 
with the press; was on the “Argus,” 
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the “Avalanche” and the “Louisville 
Courier,” and for many years was ed- 
itor of the “Memphis Public Ledger.” 
has been elected to public office 
several times; served two terms in the 
Legislature; was a commissioner to 
the Paris Exposition from Tennessee 
in 1878; was for two years a member 
of the board of visitors to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, at Knoxville; 
was elected on the national Democratic 
ticket in 1884, and has held other posi- 
tions of honor and trust; is a Mason; 
belongs to the Knights of Honor, A. 
O. U. W., and other organizations. 


* 
* * 


Miss Mary Fisher has done other 
things in her life besides writing 
books. At one time or an- 
other she has been an ama- 
teur actress, dramatic 
reader, public school teach- 
er, campaign lecturer, and political as- 
pirant, but all the time she has been a 
constant “scribbler,” as she playfully 
terms herself. Of Scotch-English de- 
scent, she was born in a little town in 
Central Illinois, but has seen much of 
the outside world in the years that have 
passed since then. 

Her first published book grew out 
of a series of letters to a young girl in 
New Mexico, and was called “T'wen- 
ty-five Letters on English Authors.” 
It was published in 1895. Miss Fisher 
followed this up two years later with a 
book on contemporary French criti- 
cism, which was brought out under the 
title of “A Group of French Critics.” 
This, in turn, was succeeded by a 
“General Survey of American Litera- 
ture,” which firmly established the au- 
thor’s growing reputation as one of the 
foremost living writers on literary sub- 
jects. 

Having thus gained a foothold, she 
turned back to the first line of writing 
that had engaged her attention as a 
girl, and the result was a novel called 
“Gertrude Dorrance,” published this 


spring. 
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Miss Fisher is at present an in- 
structor in modern European lan- 
guages in the Manual Training School 
of Kansas City. She has many plans 
of a literary nature under way, which 
she is carrying out with that enthusi- 
asm and industry which is so charac- 
teristic of everything she undertakes. 


* 
* 7 


Mr. Henry Edward Rood, whose 
novel “Hardwicke” has just been pub- 
lished, is a native of Phila- 

Heary delphia, where he was born 
Edward Rood in 1867. For several years 
after leaving college Mr. 

Rood was a member of the staffs of the 
“Philadelphia Press” and ““New York 
Herald.” Mr. Rood has since contrib- 
uted articles of substantial merit to the 
leading magazines. His hobby is farm- 
ing. Engaged in important editorial 
work in New York, Mr. Rood goes 
daily to his home on the outskirts of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., where he owns 
his own farm and is his.own farmer. 
In writing “Hardwicke” Mr. Rood has 
drawn a remarkably vivid picture of 
rural life, where the affairs of the 
Church are the chief local interest. 


* 
* * 


Willis George Emerson, author of 
the love story “Buell Hampton,” was 
born in Monroe county, 
Iowa, March 28, 1856, of 
parents who went there 
from the land of the Em- 
ersons, New England. Soon after 
leaving college, Mr. Emerson became 
identified with the interests that were 
then developing Southwest Kansas— 
railroad and irrigation projects. Here 
he helped to found the city of Meade, 
where the scenes of his story are laid. 

Mr. Emerson is a busy man of af- 
fairs. Throughout the West he is fav- 
orably known as an able lawyer, a suc- 
cessful financier and an eloquent ora- 
tor. He is one of the foremost citizens 
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of Wyoming, where he is now actively al tramway in the world for the trans- 

engaged in promoting the mining and portation of ore across the snow fields 

smelting of copper ore. He is at pres- of winter. In this new region he is dis- 

ent constructing there the largest aeri- playing all the devotion and energy 
evinced in his early days in developing 
Southwest Kansas. 

Besides his other talents, Mr. Em- 
erson is a forceful writer. Singularly 
enough, he has found time to write a 
love story in which many incidents 
from his varied experience in the West 
are depicted. He says in the preface: 
“There is so much in the tale that is 
based upon facts and actual happen- 
ings that I hardly know where history 
ceases and fiction begins.” Politics, 
banking and journalism, with all of 
which he has been associated, come in 
for a large place in the story; while 
the natural phenomena of the region— 
the prairie fires, the hot winds and the 
sunflower fields of Kansas—are no 
less vividly portrayed. 

Mr. Emerson’s interests in public 
affairs are numerous. His ability as an 
orator and patriotic, public spirit led 
one of the leading political parties to 
select him for vice chairman of its na- 
tional bureau of speakers during the 
last Presidential campaign. Mr. Em- 
erson is a trustee of the American Uni- 

versity at Washington, and is a mem- 
Se ber of several societies and clubs, in- 
W. G. EMERSON cluding the Chicago Press Club. 


THE CROWN OF PERSEVERANCE. 


Work upward, O Toiler, though slowly you 
climb ! 
Each year is a step iu the triumph of Time; 
So, slowly uprising, the corals emerge, 
And the island is lifted a crown on the 
surge ! 
Washington Van Dusen. 
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1. JOHN TULLOCH, SCOTLAND, 1823. 

Leaders of the Reformation—The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Sin—English Protestants 
and Their Leaders. 


2. JOHN G. SAXE, VERMONT, 1816. 
Rhyme of the Rail— Leisure-Day 
Rhymes—Clever Stories of Many Nations. 


3. SYDNEY SMITH, ENGLAND, I771. 
Peter Plymley’s Letters—Three Letters 
on the Ecclesiastical Com mission. 


4. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, NEW JERSEY, 1843. 
Travels in a Treetop—A Colonial Wooing 
—In Nature's Realm. 


5. Marcus J WRIGHT, TENNESSEE, 1831. 
Life of General Winfield Scott—Life of 
Governor William Blount—History of Mc- 
Nairy Co., Tenn. 
6. CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYVE, 1854. 
Codes and General Laws of the State of 
New York—Greater New York Charter— 
Birdseye's Revised Statutes. 


7. WILLIAM M. BAKER, WASHINGTON, 


1825. 
Oak-Mot—The New Timothy—His Ma- 
jesty Myself. 
8. EDGAR E. SaLtTus, NEw YorK, 1858. 


The Philosophy of Disenchantment—The 
Pace that Kills—When Dreams Come True. 


g. HENRY T. EDDy, MASSACHUSETTS, 1844. 


Analytical Geometry — Researches in 
Graphical Statics—Thermodynamics. 


Io. MINOT J. SAVAGE, MAINE, I84I. 


Helps for Daily Living—The Modern 
Sphinx—Life Beyond Death. 


11. ABEL F. VILLEMAIN, PARIS, 1790. 
Histoire de Cromwell—Histoire de Greg- 
oire VII.—Eloge de Montesquieu. 


12, RICHARD H. SAVAGE, NEW YORK, 1846. 


My Official Wife—In the Shadow of the 
Pyramids—The Hacienda on the Hill. 


13. THOMAS ARNOLD, ISLE OF WIGHT, 1795. 


History of Rome—Lectures on Modern 
History—Sermons. 


14. CELIA P. WOOLEY, OHIO, 1848. 
Love and Theology—A Girl Graduate— 
Roger Hunt. 


I5. THOMAS RANDOLPH, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, 1605. 
Aristippus—The Muses’ Looking-Glass— 


The Jealous Lovers. 
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16. FREDERIC 5. LEE, NEW YORK, 1859. 

Physiology—A Study in the Sense of 
Equilibrium in Fishes—The Nature of 
Muscle Fatigue. 


17. FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, GERMANY, 
1876. 
Ca ira—Mein Glaubensbekenntnis—Zwis- 
chen den Garben. 


18. LESTER F. WARD, ILLINOIS. 1841. 
The Flora of Washington—Dynamic So- 
ciology —Outlines of Sociology. 


Ig. BLAISE PASCAL, AUVERGNE, 1623. 
Pensées—Provincial Letters—Nouvelles 
Experiences sur le Vide. 


20. ADAM FERGUSON, PERTHSHIRE, 1723. 

Essay on Civil Society—lInstitutes of 
Moral Philosophy—Moral and Political 
Science. 


21. WILLIAM STUBBS, ENGLAND, 1825. 

The Early Plantagenets—The Constitu- 
tional History of England in Its Origin and 
Development. 


22. H. RIDER HAGGARD, NORFOLK, 1856. 
King Solomon’s Mines—Swallow—Lys- 
beth. 


23. JOHN FELL, BERKSHIRE, 1625. 
The Interest of England Stated. 


24. REBECCA H. DAvis, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1831. 
Margaret Howth-—Doctor Warrick’s Daugh- 


ters—Kitty’s Choice. 


25. Lucius M. SARGEANT, BosToNn, 1786. 
Temperance Tales—The Irrepressible Con- 
flict. 


26. PHILIP DODDRIDGE, LONDON, 1702. 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul 
—The Family Expositor—Lectures. 


27. FRANCIS V. GREENE, RHODE ISLAND 
1850 
The Russian Army and Its Campaigns in 
Turkey—Army Life in Russia—The Missis- 
sippi Campaigns of the Civil War. 
28. JEAN J. ROUSSEAU, GENEVA, 1712. 
Discourse on Arts and Sciences—The New 
Heloise—Emile. 


29 JOHN B. MCMASTER, BROOKLYN, 1852. 
A History of the People of the United 

States—Benjamin Franklin as a Man of 

Letters—Origin, Meaning and Application 

of the Monroe Doctrine. 

30. JAMES A. WHITNEY, NEW YORK, 1839. 


The Chinese andthe Chinese Question— 
Sonne:s and Lyrics— Poetical Works. 
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BACK fo the PAST with OLD MASTERS 








1573-1637. 


EN JONSON is one of the 
the most commanding fig- 
ures among Shakespeare’s 
literary contemporaries. 
Jonson was born at West 
minster in 1573, and was 
the son of a minister of 
Annandale descent. Albeit 
his family was poor, he was educated 
at Westminster School, and in all 

lity attended Cambridge. 
When but a very young man he 
served in a campaign with the English 
army in Flanders, but after a brief 


Ben Jonson. 





Works. 


The first play written by Ben Jonson 
was “Every Man in His Humor,” 
(1597) inwhich Shakespeare is known 
to have acted. A series of literary quar- 
rels succeeded, and to revenge himself, 
Jonson wrote the plays “The Poetas- 
ter,’’ ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels,’’ etc. His 
masterpieces, four in number, appeared 
between 1605 and 1614. They are 


sojourn abroad he returned to his 
wonted studies. 

In 1613 he visited France and in 
1618 trudged to and back from Scot- 
land, where he stayed with Drum- 
mond, of Hawthornden. In 1625 he 
was attacked by palsy and afterward by 
dropsy. Poverty intensified his suffer- 
ings, but he found patrons in King 
Charles and the Earl of Newcastle. On 
August 6, 1637, he died and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Over his 
grave is a slab engraved ‘‘ O! rare Ben 
Johnson ! ”’ 


‘*The Silent Woman,’’ ‘‘ Volpone,”’ 
‘*The Alchemist ’’ and ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair.’’ These are all comedies, but he 
wrote also, two tragedies, ‘‘Sejanus ”’ 
and ‘‘Cataline ’’ founded upon Roman 
history. He was appointed poet 
laureate by James I. and for many 
years supplied the King with court 
masques and little spectacle plays. 


Appreciations of Ben Jonson’s Literary Gift 


Jonson’s work as a dramatist was 
in sharp contrast with that of all his 
contemporaries. In the first place he 
set himself squarely against the ro- 
mantic tendency of his day and threw 
the whole weight of his powerful 


intellect, his great learning and 
invention, into the task of con- 
verting the drama to classicism. 


William Vaugh Moody and Robert 
Morss Lovett in “A History of Eng- 
lish Literature.’’ 

Ben Jonson’s masques are of singu- 
lar beauty. He was one of the most 
learned men of his age and he lav- 
ished all the stores of his knowledge 
on these entertainments; but his 
sprightliness of fancy and fertility of 


invention matched his learning. 
—Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary. 

In Ben Jonson you have an intense 
and burning art. 

—Coleridge, in “Table Talk.” 

He held the prose writers and poets 
of antiquity in solution in his spacious 
memory. - : 

—J. Addington Symonds, in “Ben 
Jonson.” 

No giant ever came so near to the 
ranks of the gods. Were it possible for 
one not born a god to become divine by 
dint of ambition and devotion, this 
glory would have crowned the Titanic 
labors of Ben Jonson. 

—Swinburne, in “A Study of Ben Jon- 
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In the World of Letters 


WORLD. of LETTERS 








Ian Maclaren writes a poignant ar- 
ticle for the ‘‘ London Queen ’’ on the 
sin of book borrowing. He gives four 
reasons why books should not be bor- 
rowed: First, because, once borrowed, 
nearly nine cases out of ten, they are 
never returned; secondly, because 
books carry disease germs ; thirdly, au- 
thors are usually so near poverty that 
the sale of every book means much to 
them and, did people possess compas- 
sion for the writers, they would buy 
rather than borrow a book, and lastly, 
because few persons are gifted with 
sufficient love for books as to know 
how to properly treat and care for 
them. The arguments are cleverly 
concocted, with a deal of wise humor 
interspersed among their statements. 
Dr. Watson smiles half genially, half 
ironically, on those oddly forgetful 
persons who so unconsciously and in- 
nocently appropriate to themselves 
borrowed books. 


The sight of a man’s hat, or his coat, to 
say nothing of his purse, in your room, 
would make you miserable, and if you used 
them, would suggest the police. But a book | 

. . Books do not seem to be property un- 
less you have bought them or see them 
lying in a book shop. If they belong to 
your neighbor, they seem in some mys- 
terious way to be the capital of the com- 
monwealth, and if they drift from his pos- 
session to yours, there is no necessity that 
they should be sent back. 


All of which is most true, if one 
only pauses to observe. The interview- 
ers, too, who speak in such flowery 
terms of an author’s home and sur- 
roundings receive a good-humored 
thrust from Dr. Watson’s clever pen, 
while he speaks with truly generous 
appreciation of those persons who, so 
few in number, have yet the taste and 
inherent love for books to treasure 


them as one would treasure a child. 
xk * * 


In the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ’’ (May) 
Mr. William Burnet Wright gives 
some new and unique thoughts on 


Wilh 





“Hamlet.” Mr. Wright starts out to 
discover some forceful reason for the 
fascination and absorbing interest 
with which ‘‘Hamlet’’ has always, 
since its creation, inspired the world. 
He quotes Coleridge. 


Hamlet has been the darling of every 
country in which the literature of England 
has been fostered. 


And, continues Mr. Wright: 


It is fair to assume the existence of some 
reason stronger than mere wit and wisdom, 
truth and beauty of thought, witchery of 
style, or than al) of these combined. 

He thinks the real reason to be that 
“the tragedy of ‘Hamlet’ is the inner 
history of the conflict still in progress 
between the spirit of paganism and the 
spirit of Christianity ;” and he tries, 
and in a large measure succeeds, in 
showing just how this strife is typified 
in the play, and more especially in the 
character of Hamlet. One idea here 
given is particularly worth noticing. 
Most critics have looked upon the so- 
liloquy “To be, etc.,” as a dissertation 
on the subject of suicide, but upon ex- 
amination it may be found that in all 
probability it was not suicide at all 
of which Hamlet was thinking, but 
merely of the question should he take 
his revenge or not. The Norse blood 
and Christian teachings were at war, 
and Hamlet emulates the strife. 


*x* * * 


We hear from “Current Literature” 
that Australia has set the ban upon 
Zola and his writings. The sale of his 
books has been prohibited and all cop- 
ies in the hands of booksellers have 


been seized. 
a. ok * 


Sir Henry Irving, at a recent lecture 
at Princeton College, spoke on the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. The 
following comprised part of his ad- 
dress : 
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‘‘In the technicalities of the stage, 
Shakespeare is always accurate, but when 
he employs legal terms, he is often wrong. 
In geography he gave Bohemia a coast. 

. . . In navigation he started a ship 
from the gates of Mi'an.. .....I un- 
derstand that the trial scene in “The 
Merchant of Venice’’ bears no resemblance 
to any j:«licial procedure that ever was 
recorde1 in legal annals, and that the law 
that pec on Shylock to cut Antonio’s 
flesh, but forbade him to shed one drop of 
blood, was not sanctioned by the judgment 
of Bacon... . 

Without great scholarship, and with care- 
less notions about law and geography, and 
historical accuracy, Shakespeare had an 
immeasutable receptivity of all that con- 
cerned human nature. 

After all is it possible to conceive two 
master minds with characters, temperament 
and training so divergent as those of Bacon 
and Shakespeare? As Tennyson said, the 
philosopher who, in his essay on ‘‘ Love,’’ 
described it as a ‘‘ weak passion,’’ fit only 
for stage comedies, and deplored and 
despised its influence over the world’s noted 
men, could never have written ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ 


* * * 


A recent “Academy” gives some 
noteworthy quotations from Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker’s address to the Sesame 


Club on the Art of Fiction. 

A man must know truth to write fable. 

Fiction can be learned, but cannot be 
taught. 

In the art of fiction the individual is 
thrown on his own innate talent. 

'e Love and fighting are not necessarily 
romance ; nor are soup kitchens and divorce 
courts smeiatd realism. 

’ There i is only one test for a novel: that it 
be first and before all a well constructed 
story; that it deal sincerely with human 
life and character; that it be eloquent of 
feeling ; that it have insight and revelation ; 
that it preserve idiosyncrasy ; but before all, 
that it be wholesome. 


* *x * 





It is pleasing to observe the pretty 
way in which Mr. E. Marston dedi- 
cates his book, “Sketches of Some Old 
Booksellers,” which we review this 
month : 


I dedicate this book to my dear grand- 
daughter, 


News 





DOROTHIE DANIELS, 

because she says I must doso, and her must 
is equal to a Queen's command, She tells 
me frankly that she does not care a bit tor 
musty old booksellers of centuries ago; but 
then, she is very good to one old bookseller 
of to-day, and so it comes to pass that I send 
her this book, on my seventy-eighth birth- 
day, with my love. 


* & 


The ‘‘ Book Lover’’ for May-June 
quotes the following from “Punch :” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Marred, murdered, misquoted, 
Adapted, mistaken ; 

And volubly voted 
The product of Bacon 

And prefaced with comment. 
Abridged, annatated, 

By men of no moment 
Curtailed and collated. 


Sold, sold and resold, 
Bound, bound, bound again, 
With edges and tops of gold, 
Or sprinkled or plain, 
The Poems in vellum, 
The Dramas in cloth; 
And together they sell them, 
Or separate or both. 


Recited or acted, 
And bellowed and spouted, 
Extracted, redacted, 
By amateurs shouted, 
And edited, edited 
By old and new men, 
And frequently credited 
With some acumen. 


Rhymed, sonnet'd, ode d 
In immature verse 
With eulogy loaded, 
Or just the reverse. 
Imitated, dissected, 
And parodied, too, 
Essayed and selected 
For someone’s review. 


Trimmed, twisted, translated, 

To suit every tongue, 
Pruned, cut, expurgated 

(A gift for the young). 
Explained, illustrated, 

And turned into prose, 
Criticised, emendated 

And read? Goodness knows 
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BooK NEWS :— 


In reply to your request for letters from 
readers for reasons why they like popular 
books I should like to say that their buying 
them does not necessarily imply their liking 
them. They buy them because it seems 
necessary to keep up with the procession, 
to talk about books other people are dis- 
cussing. I know a number of persons 
(women, too) who were disappointed in 
“Janice Meredith,’ and as for myself, I 
have seldom read a book which seemed to 
me so crude, vulgar and irritating as *‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.’’ On the other 
hand, many intelligent persons liked ‘‘ The 
Crisis’’ very well, though perfectly certain 
that the author does not possess a spark of 
genius. Your man of genius sometimes 
becomes unreadable—Kipling for example. 
The books which gave me the greatest 
amount of enjoyment (during the last five 
years) were not novels, but ‘‘ The Browning 
Letters ’’ and the ‘‘ Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.’’ Of the novels, ‘‘ Eleanor,’’ 
by Mrs. Ward, stands out in my memory as 
the most notable, chiefly because of the 
artistic restraint with which the author 
treated the character of the altogether 
objectionable hero of the story. She makes 
every right minded woman hate him, and 
still manages to be herself impartial. There 
are not too many novels which are both 
strong and feminine, without sinning against 
good taste. For this reason many women 
liked ‘‘Red Pottage.’’ It does not seem 
right that a woman writer should try—as 
she so otten does—to ape the masculine 
way of looking at things, and drag us 
through floods of gore which would horrify 
her in real life. Ss. C. W. 
Philadelphia, May 12th. 


Book NEws :— 


My opinion is that the novels that please 
the greatest number of readers are those 
that have good strong characters for hero- 
ines, the sort of young women that men 
not only love, but are willing to turn to for 
wholesome advice in emergencies. 

NORMANDIE. 


May 12th, 1902. 


Book NEws :— 


I “enjoyed ‘‘Graustark’’ and ‘‘ Uncle 
Terry ’’ more than any of the other novels I 
have read during the last year or two. I 


BOOK 


NEWS 


don't know just why I did, but I think it 
was because they had sweet heroines and 
good manly men for heroes. 

Brooklyn, May 14th. G. Z. L. 


Ep1TrorR Book NEws :— 


In looking over the May number of Book 
NEws I saw the article ‘‘To Recent Read- 
ers of Fiction.’’ Having read most of the 
new novels, I should like to express my 
opinion of some of them. 

After reading ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ I looked 
forward with much pleasure to the perusal 
of ‘‘ The Crisis.” But contrary to expecta- 
tions, I was disappointed in every way when 
the last-named book appeared. The heroine 
was poorly portrayed, the plot uninter- 
esting and I felt asthough I had wasted 
valuable time in reading such a book. 

‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ quite the contrary, 
appealed to me in every way. The book 
was not lacking in stirring incident, al- 
though in my opinion, it would be rather 
hard to find a girl in everyday life just as 
frivolous as Janice. But then heroines of 
fiction are generally a little overdrawn. 

‘“When Knighthood Was in Flower’’ 
was well worth reading, and while speaking 
of this book I might mention that Mr. 
Major's latest work, ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon,” 
is written on somewhat the same order as 
his former book. Indeed the plots are 
much the same, although there is a wide 
difference in the characters of the heroines. 
But, to my way of thinking, ‘‘A Lily of 
France”’ and ‘‘God Wills It’’ are much 
superior to any of the books already men- 
tioned. They are both historical, dealing of 
times that are of interest to most people, 
and although crowded with historical data, 
after reading them I felt repaid for the 
time spent in so doing. S. A. A. 

Philadelphia, May 14th. 


H. L. M.:— 


To me it is no easy task to select one 
from among the many works of fiction, 
which have appeared in the past two or 
three years, and say ‘‘ this is my favorite’’ 
and to then clearly state the reason for such 
selection, as I find great difficulty in select- 
ing one from among so many friends as 
they pass before me in review. I look with 
favor on the honest face of “Eben Holden”’ 
and that vivacious beauty ‘‘ Janice Mere- 
dith,’’ the dust of ‘‘The Old Stringtown 
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Pike’’ almost hides all else, but through it 
I see the face of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes ”’ 
and my selection is made. 

The charm of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes ”’ 
lies not in any particular character but, 
rather in the harmonious blending of all 
the characters, surrounded as they are, by 
the romantic atmosphere of a new born 
American freedom. The beautiful, pure 
hearted Alice, the noble, self sacrificing 
Father Beret and the manly Beverly, form 
a trio of characters which appeal strongly 
to the mind and heart of the American 
reader, while the bombastic but kind 
Roussilom, the faithful Jean and the un- 
kempt Jazon, with his many and varied 
accomplishments, strike a responsive chord. 

While some books please ‘‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes ’’ seems to satisfy and, for this 
reason it is my favorite among the recent 
works of fiction. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my opinion on this subject I am 

Very truly, K. M. 

Butler, Pa., May 17th. 


Book NEws :— 


Of the popular novels published within 
the last four years those I enjoyed the most 
were ‘‘Graustark,’’ ‘‘When Knighthood 
Was in Flower’’ and ‘‘ Black Rock.’ I 
think the majority of novel readers are 
more taken with the plot than anything 
else. WM. MURRAY. 

May 17th, 1902. 


H. lL. M.:— 


In answer to your article ‘‘ To Readers of 
Recent Fiction’’ in this month’s issue 
would say : First, that the story, ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’’ is my favor- 
ite of all the late books ; this, as most of the 
books which become popular, deals with 
events without ‘‘too much detail work ”’ 
and has a decided plot—starting out with an 
object and culminating, fiinshes with the first 
intention realized ; the trouble with most of 
the books at the present time or I might 
say the authors are that they are not able 
to carry out a plot from start to finish, and 
when perused it is a question why the book 
was so named. It reminds one often of 
‘*Dan Daly’s’’ plays. The name of such 
in relation to, is like a second cousin once 
removed. 

The masses at the present day read for 
amusement and not for knowledge, they 
may buy a new book which is advertised or 
on the counter, but if not interesting and to 
the point, the book is limited in its sale; 
then, again, the masses at the present day 
do not wish too much of the etherial as we 
find in many of the late books, such as 
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Merejkowski’s ‘‘ Death of the Gods,’’ God 
Wills It,’”’ ‘‘ Rosegger’s ‘The God Seeker,” 
and others. 

In the book ‘‘ Before the Dawn” one 
needs a microscope to find the plot, and in 
the story embodied in ‘‘The Lord of the 
Sea,’’ one becomes weary of explanation of 
small matters. 

In the ‘‘ Lily of France’’ we have a beau- 
tiful story, and if it had been written with- 
out so much detail work, and adhered to the 
plot closer, the writer has no doubt the sale 
of same would have been on a parallel with 
‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’’ link- 
ing as it does in many ways in relation 
thereto. 


” 


Very truly, 
Philadelphia, May Igth, 1902. 


BooK NEws :— 


In response to your invitation in May 
number of BOOK NEws, I take pleasure in 
telling you of the books that have made the 
deepest impression on me, in the last two 
years. Of these, ‘‘ The Right of Way”’ and 
‘‘Audrey’’ are my favorites. There are 
many things that help to make “‘ The Right 
of Way”’ the powerful story that it is, but 
what pleased me most was the hero, Charley 
Steele. He wassuchastrong manly fellow, 
and so interesting that one can readily 
understand why the simple people of Chan- 
diere grew to love and respect him. ‘‘ Au- 
drey ’’ pleased me most in the descriptions, 
which I thought beautiful. The heroine, 
too, was such a sweet gentle creature that 
all must love her, even if they do not care 
for the story. H. A. L. 

Philadelphia, May 20th, 1902. 


Book NEws :— 


The letter by H. L. M. ‘‘ To Readers of 
Recent Fiction’’ has interested me not a 
little. 

During the past few years the number of 
new books that have been put on the market 
is appalling. That it is impossible to read 
each and every one is obvious, and to keep 
pace with the literary world one is com- 
pelled to turn to the reviews in literary 
magazines. 

Nevertheless there are hundreds who do 
not seem to realize this fact. It is their 
aim to cover as much ground as possible 
and therefore read first those books which 
can be read in the shortest possible time— 
the lighter fiction. 

There are, however, other reasons. Take, 
for example, “‘ Janice Meredith ’’ and “‘ God 
Wills It.’’ The scenes of the former are 
interesting and familiar to all, as are alsoa 
number of the characters. 
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In the latter, however, the scenes, ex- 
tending as they do from France to Jerusalem, 
demand a great deal of attention and 
thought. 

‘God Wills It’’ and ‘‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes’’ are the two books which I would 
choose, from the new -books of the last few 
years, to be read by everyone. 

They are books that will live. 

Very truly, 
May igth, Igo2. MORTON BARCLAY. 


BooK NEwsS :— 


To my mind, ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady’”’ is 
the strongest novel of the year and richly 
deserves thesuccess it attained, which is 
more than can be said of most of the ‘‘ best 
sellers’ that have come to my notice. The 
characters live and move, and have warm 
blood in their veins, and people areal world 
to which we are transported for the time 
being. The very soul of the hero is laid 
bare before us, and we are so in sympathy 
with him that the smallest particular of his 
moral life is of the greatest interest. The 
subject is unpleasant, very ; at times almost 
repulsive ; but in art it is not the subject 
that counts, but the way in which it is 
handled. 

Howells has said ‘‘In primitive fiction 
plot is more important than character; as 
the art advances character becomes the 
chief interest, and the action is such as 
springs from it... . The masterpieces in 
fiction are those which delight the mind 
with the traits of personality, with human 
nature recognizable by the reader through 
its truth to himself.”’ 

Judged by this standard, certainly there 
has been no novel within a year which better 
deserves to rank with the books which will 
live beyond the period of their strenuous 
advertising. H. G. 

May 2iIst, I902. 


EpDIToR Book NEws:— 


The question ‘‘ What qualities go to make 
the popular novel? ”’ so vital to the writing, 
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publishing, bookselling, and reading world, 
is too interesting to leave unanswered. 

Is not the solution of the whole matter as 
simple and elemental as follows: The author 
should depict one or more of the characters 
in his boox in such wise that the reader 
may, with gratification to himself, either 
impersonate one of those characters, or 
associate himself with one or more of them, 
while reading the book? If a reader reads 
himself into the book (7. e. reads it subject- 
ively), he likes to enjoy a mental share in 
the glory or nobility of hero or heroine—an 
inclination towards self-flattery very pardon- 
able in us poor jaded, relaxation-loving, 
novel-reading public. Thus, we can live a 
short life of glory in the realms of romance 
where our hearts can glow—(short respite 
from actuality)—with courage of martyr- 
dom, nobility of striving, or pride of success, 
denied us in the sordid pursuits of our real 
existence ! 

My hero speaks eloquently, and I ex- 
perience the rhetorical glow (‘‘ The Right 
of Way’’); my heroine is bewitching, 
tantalizing—I as a man am magnetized by 
her, as a woman am with her (“ The Lady 
Paramount ’’); my hero renders every he- 
roic service due from knight to mistress—I 
think I, too, were fain to do so under like 
conditions (‘‘ When Knighthood Was in 
Flower ’’). 

And so it is that we people of the work-a- 
day world, whose careers give so little mar- 
gin for nobility of purpose, either in thought 
or act, feel ourselves in a measure answering 
to the exhortation of our Lowell: 

‘* Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead,— 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ! 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be 
shed, 

And thou wilt never-more be sad and lone!’”’ 


Yours truly, 


R. HAROLD PAGET. 
New York, May rgth, Igo2. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE position of ‘‘ Dorothy 
Vernon ’”’ as first on nearly 
all the lists of ‘‘ Best Selling 
Books,”’’ testifies to the pop- 
ularity that this romantic 
romance and “old- 
fashioned love-story’’ is 
thus early in its career en- 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s new 


joying. 
story of Sherlock Holmes is also 


being greeted with eagerness and 
approbation by the author’s 
wide circle of admirers while 
the graceful, delicately wrought 
‘‘Lady Paramount’’ is fast winning 
its way into the hearts of the reading 
public. The continued demand for 
‘* The Conqueror’’ and ‘‘ The Valley 
of Decision ’’ attests to their literary 
superiority and it is a compliment to 
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the taste of the average reader to note 
the wide appreciation with which two 
such ‘‘cultured’’ works have been 
received. 

In ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ 
‘Western Civilization’’ and ‘‘ Up 
From Slavery,’’ still hold prominent 
places, while ‘‘ According to Season ”’ 
and ‘‘ Next to the Ground ’’ take the 
lead in the nature books of the season. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘* Dorothy Vernon,’’ by Charles Major. 


‘““The Lady Paramount,’’ by Henry Har- 
land. 


‘* Audrey”’ by Mary Johnston. 

‘“The Valley of Decision,” by Edith 
Wharton. 

‘*Dorothy South,’ by George Cary 
Eggleston. 

‘* The Strollers,’’ by Frederick Ishain. 

‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


‘*The Conqueror,”’ by Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton. 


‘‘The Hound of the Baskervilles,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle. 


‘‘ The Battleground,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

‘*None But the Brave,’? by Hamblen 
Sears. 

‘Works and Days,’’ by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION. 


‘* Dorothy Vernon,’’ by Charles Major. 
‘*The Conqueror,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 


‘*The Hound of the Buaskervilles,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle. 


‘* Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


‘*Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,”’ by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


“Dorothy South,’’ by George Cary 
Eggleston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘** Anticipations,’”’ by H. G. Wells. 

‘* Life on the Stage,’’ by Clara Morris. 

‘* The Making of an American,’’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

‘*Thoughts for Everyday Living,’’ by 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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‘* Bird Life,’’ by Frank Chapman. 


‘‘The Making of a Country Home,” by 
John Mowbry. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


‘* The Hound of the Baskervilles,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

‘“‘The Valley of Decision,’’ by Edith 
Wharton. 

‘* The Conqueror,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 

‘“‘The Heroine of the Strait,’? by Mary 
Crowley. 

** Policeman Flynn,’’ by Elliot Flower. 


‘*The Lady Paramount,’’ by Henry Har- 
land. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘*Western Civilization,’ by Benjamin 
Kidd. 


‘* Napoleon,’’ by Thomas Watson. 

‘* Ulysses,’’ by Stephen Phillips. 

‘*Miscellanies,’’ by Austin Dobson. 

‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘* According to Season,’’ by Frances T. 
Parsons. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


** Dorothy Vernon,’’ by Charles Major. 


‘“The Leopard’s Spots,’’ by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. 


‘*Rockhaven,’’ by Charles Clarke Munn. 
‘*Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


‘*The Hound of the Baskervilles,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle. 


‘* The Conqueror,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘* Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 

‘* Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘‘American Traits,’’ by Hugo Munster- 
burg. 

‘* According to Season,’’ by Frances T. 
Parsons. 

** Next to the Ground,’’ by Martha McCul- 
lough-Williams. 

‘* Musings by Campfire and Wayside,”’ by 
Thomas Gray. 
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Most women love those men best who possess that combination of defer- 
ence and tenderness that we call chivalry.—7hreads of Life. 


There are people of all kinds in this world. All that one can do is to take 
them as they are and make the best of them.—7he Confessions of a Match- 
making Mother. 


The road to love is very short and percipitious sometimes—to friendship, 
long and up hill all the way, and to insure a happy marriage, love must come 
at the end of friendship’s journey, or the lovers must be brave enough to 
climb the hills together.— 7he God of Things. 


The devil is by nature intermittent, being constant in but few natures.— 
Roman Biznet. 


There are times when good advice is the worst advice to give.-—Danie/ 
Everton. 
In the speechless world that we call inanimate Nature, a thousand signals 


are forever flying to arrest our attention, and a thousand inarticulate voices 
question us wistfully.—//astersingers. 


All time is short to look back upon. It is looking forward to it that 
counts.— Zhe Sport of the Gods. 


The tendency of the thoughts and feelings of a sensitive nature is to 
swing from one extreme to another.— When Love is King. 


A mystery rarely disappears, it only shifts its ground.— Zhe Buried Temple. 
Epigrams are at best only half truths ambiguously told.— 7hreads of Life. 


There are some hearts so curiously constructed as to have but a single 
compartment, with room for but a single idol.— Roman Biznet. 

Life would be weary indeed if there were no striving.—7he God of 
Things. 

Between the animal plains and the spirtual peaks of man's nature lies a 
middle state where he may pause for a moment in his journey from the depth 
to the height. — Wastersingers. 

What was once called ‘‘ the gods,’’ we now term ‘“‘life.’’— Zhe Buried 
T.mple. 

Sincerity makes wrinkles, but it is the privilege of our friends to make 
us old before our time.— /he /mitator. 
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Bh teen ROMANCE 








*Twas /n London's Heart one cool, damp day, 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, 

That quite by chance, /z the Fog, so they say, 
Richard Carvel met Dorothy South / 


Now you may be sure that Carvel had known, 
A Damsel or Two ere this, 

In fact, though ’tis secret, he e’en had betrothed 
Janice Mereaith, the fickle young miss ! 


But before the day of Supreme Surrender, 
David Harum stole Janice away 
And Carvel swore he’d trust woman no more, 
Till he happened on Dorothy smiling and gay. 


Now the 7ime and Chance just made for love, 
And The Golden Arrow stung, 
Richard foreswore his foolish oath, 
And the girl her heart in Zhe Sacred Fount flung ! 


In Cupid’s Garden, The Lessons of Love, 
Were conned one by one, o’er and o’er, 

‘* Tf I Were King,’’ the fond lover declared, 
‘* My happiness could not be more! ”’ 


Now Fortune so turned her Fickle Wheel, 
That the lovers strolled one day, 
Near Baskerville Hall, in bleak Dartmoor, 
And here danger invaded 7he Heart’s Highway ! 


*T was a sudden roar, then a rush of black, 
‘* The Hound of the Baskervilles !”’ 
Screamed Dorothy tremblingly starting back, 
While Carvel a weapon quickly drew ! 


On the black hound came with mighty leaps, 
Then a sharp report and a mournful groan 
Reéchoed over Zhe Battleground ; 
And Carvel Zhe Conqueror stood forth alone ! 


Some months after this adventure, 
In the Palace of the King, 
Richard wedded Dorothy ; and 
On her finger placed 7he Magic Ring. 


And the holy bishop spoke in voice like thunder ; 
‘* What God hath joined together, 

Let Not Man Put Asunder ! 
She’s yours, 70 Have and to Hold, forever!”’ 


DEATH. 
Against dark-featured Death, ah, what avails ? 

Nor youth, nor wealth, nor lordly pomp and pride: 
There comes a time when ev’ry effort fails 

To stay the ebb of Life’s uneasy tide. 


Q. MaD. 





Wm. A. T. Stone. 
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The June ‘‘ Scribner’’ presents a 
wide variety of subjects both as re- 
gards text and illustration. J. B. 
Connolly’s article ‘‘ On a. Baltic Sea 
Sloop,’’ describes his impressions of 
German Fisherman ; and ‘‘ The Gulf 
Stream Myth ’’ is a statement of the 
modern theory of the causes of changes 
of weather, by Harvey M. Watts. 
Among the stories are Mrs. Gerald 
Stanley Lee’s ‘‘ The Day Shall De- 
clare It,’’ and ‘‘ Little Tapin,’’ a 
sympathetic story of a French drum- 
mer by Guy Wetmore Carryl, illus- 
trated by Potts. 

For so-called business men there 
are articles in the ‘‘ Century’”’ on 
‘‘Making Laws at Washington’’ a 
searching exposition of the machinery 
of Congressional action, by Henry 
Loomis Nelson, ‘‘ Triumphs of Ameri- 
can Bridge-Building,’’ by Frank W. 
Skinner, with pictures of the most 
notable bridges built by Americans ; 
the second paper by Ray Stannard 
Baker on ‘‘ The Great Southwest,’’ 
dealing with ‘‘ The Desert;’’ ‘‘ An 
Audience with Diaz,’’ by Alfred 
Bishop Mason ; a diverting paper on 
‘*Episodes of Journalism’’ by Francis 
E. Leupp, the well-known Washing- 
ton correspondent and a curious article 
on ‘‘ Bloodhounds in America’’ and 
their growing use in the West as de- 
tectives. 

The second installment of Ellen M. 
Stone’s narrative of her captivity 
among the Brigands is the opening 
paper in ‘‘ McClure’s.’’ Ida M. Tar- 
bell writes about Louis Pasteur ; 
‘‘Rubens’’ is the subject of John 
La Farge’s article and stories by 
Henry W. Phillips, Ray Stannard 
Baker, and Ellsworth Kelley complete 
an unusually attractive number. 

The opening article in the ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan’’’ is by William J. Lamp- 
ton, who writes on ‘‘ The Fascination 
of Fast Motion.’’ Of timely interest, 
in view of the approaching ceremony 
in England, is the paper on ‘‘ The 
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Coronation of Edward VII., by T. C. 
Crawford; ‘‘ The Captains of In- 
dustry ’’ series is continued with brief 
sketches of such men as Marcus 
Hanna, John D. Rockfellow and 
Marshall Field; and Richard Le 
Gallienne tells of the love story of 
Sir Philip Sidney and Lady Penelope 
Devereux. 

The cover of ‘‘ Everybody’s’’ is 
designed by Violet Oakeley, and the 
frontispiece shows Edward VII. robed 
for Coronation. Charles H. Dennis 
has an interesting article on ‘‘ Science 
and Burglary,’’ which describes the 
new process of cutting iron and steel 
with a carbon point; Adele Marie 
Shaw tells of the ‘‘ First Self-Made 
American’’; the serials are continued, 
and the usual short stories complete 
the number. 


‘*Munsey’s’’ teems with interest- 
ing articles, among the best of them 
being ‘‘ The Playground of the 
World,’’ by Eustace Clavering; 
‘* Man and His Clothes,’’ by John H. 
Girdner ; and ‘‘ The Looting of the 
Yanquis,’’ by James S. Metcalf. The 
storiettes and short stories, are, as 
usual, written by well-known authors. 


The ‘‘Smart Set’’ for June opens 
with a novelette by Gertrude Lynch, 
entitled ‘‘ The Fighting Chance.’’ 
The short stories are of great variety. 
A notable story of the most romantic 
type is ‘‘ The Tree of Love,’’ by 
Justus Miles Forman; ‘‘ An Indiscreet 
Divorce,’’ by Walter E. Grogan, is a 
most diverting bit of humor, while 
‘* Madame Bo-Peep, of the Ranches,’’ 
by O. Henry, isa love story; there 
is also a story by John Regnault 
Ellyson, entitled ‘‘ A Swirl of Dust.’’ 
Caroline Duer contributes a remark- 
ably clever play in one act, ‘‘ Mr. 
Shakespeare at School,” and there 
are articles that entertain and inform 
in equal measure: ‘‘ The Troubles ot 
the Prince,’’ by Alfred Henry Lewis, 
and ‘‘The Power of Woman,” by 
Henry Collins Walsh. 
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The complete novel in ‘‘ Lippin- 
cott’s ’’ for June is ‘‘ A Real Daugh- 
ter of the Revolution,” a spirited 
love-story by Caroline Gebhardt. The 
story teems with Redcoats and gallant 
Rebels ; there are some sharp skirm- 
ishes and close escapes. ~ Caroline 
Lockhart (‘‘ Suzette ’’) leads off with 
‘* A Diplomat from Chicago;’’ Ina 
Brevoort Roberts, who wrote ‘‘ The 
Lifting of a Finger,’’ contributes a 
story just as good, only shorter, called 
‘« The Harvest of Knowledge;”’ ‘‘ The 
Pastoral Players,’’ by Phoebe Lyde, is 
an ideal summer romance of a wood- 
land theatre, a gay party of amateur 
actors; and Clarence L. Cullen writes 
a ‘‘hard-luck’’ story called ‘‘ Alca- 
traz Island.’’ Mr. Charles Morris 
presents a paper on ‘‘ The New At- 
mosphere’’ which tells in readable 
language all about this up-to-date sub- 
ject. An article called ‘‘ Tips and 
Commissions,’’ by John Gilmer Speed, 
contains some valuable hints about 
fees both in this country and abroad. 


‘“The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion’’ has interesting articles on 
‘* Children of the White House,’’ by 
Waldon Fawcett; ‘‘ The Crowning 
of a King,’’ by Edgar Fawcett ; and 
‘* When the Pope Dies,’’ by Arthur 
Hoyt. Good stories abound, and the 
several departments are full of inter- 
esting and useful information for each 
member of the family. 

That literary ability is inherited 
would seem to a fact judging by the 
list of contributors to the June ‘‘ St. 
Nicholas.’’ Interest in the story, 
‘‘ Hunting the Puma’’ is increased 
by the fact that the author-illustrator 
is a seventeen-year-old lad and the 
grandson of Edwin Booth; Ethel 
Parton, who contributes a ballad of 
the old Puritan days, is the daughter 
of James Parton, the noted historian ; 
Rosalind Richards, who writes of the 
woods in June, is the daughter of Laura 
E. Richards, famous as the author of 
‘*Captain January ’’ ; and thereisrather 
remarkable letter in the books and read- 
ing department,the work of the seven- 
year-old daughter of Louis E. Shipman. 


Among the table of contents of 
the ‘‘New England Magazine’’ are 
‘* Famous Houses in the Narragansett 
Country,’’ by Harry Knowles ; ‘‘ Creat- 
ing Character at the Lyman School 
for Boys,’’ by Alfred S. Roe; “A 
Public School Garden,’’ by Henry L. 
Clapp; and ‘‘An Early Coronation 
Sermon,’’ by George H. Davenport. 


‘“The Ways of Chance,’’ by 
Matthew White, Jr., is the complete 
novel in the ‘“ Argosy.’”’ The short 
stories are by F. L. Pollock, Horace 
Green, Robert A. Wason, and Elliott 
Flower, and new installments of the 
serials add to the attractiveness of the 
number. 


The educational number of ‘‘ The 
World's Work ’’ for June is devoted 
almost throughout to matters con- 
sidered most helpful and suggestive to 
educators and parents. They range 
from model institutions, methods of 
teaching and practical questions of 
private schools to general views of 
schools, universities, libraries and the 
various sorts of free instruction and 
auxiliaries to education. An inter- 
esting feature is an anonymous con- 
fession of successful teachers in pub- 
lic and private schools and colleges, 
and, as usual, the magazine is well 
illustrated. 


‘* New Orleans, the Most Dramatic 
City in the United States,’’ by W. S. 
Harwood, is the opening article 
in ‘‘ Ainslee’s.’”” H. E. Armstrong 
writes about ‘‘ The United States and 
South America,’’ and ‘‘ The Girl With 
a Future ’’ is an interesting paper by 
Lilian Paschal. The usual short 
stories complete the number. 

The opening article in ‘‘ Pearson’s,’’ 
is by Prof. J. C. Du Bose, who 
writes about the State of Alabama. 
In ‘‘ The Game of Ping-Pong ’’ Con- 
stance Bantock introduces us to the 
mysteries of that fascinating game; 
‘* Bicycle Diving,’’ by A. J. Lowe, 
tells of some startling water sports 
held in Rome; while the two serials, 
‘* The Suitors of Yvonne "’ and ‘‘ The 
Pitfall ’’ are concluded. 
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BRET HARTE, the American author, died 
suddenly in London, May 6th. Mr. Harte 
had been living quietly in England for years, 
spending most of his time in the country. 

Francis Bret Harte was born at Albany, 
August 25, 1839, and came with his parents 
to New York to live when very young. Soon 
after the gold fever of 1849 broke out, 
young Harte, though not half way through 
his teens, started tor California by way of 
Panama, and for some months in 1853 he 
was at work in San Francisco. 

Not satisfied with city life, he wandered 
on until he reached the gold mining country, 
settling in Sonora, Calaveras County. Here 
he became a gold digger, with indifferent 
success ; then for a time he was a Wells- 
Fargo Express messenger, both his imme- 
diate predecessors having been shot by 
robbers. Next he taught school in Sonora, 
and after that he spent several years as 
newspaper writer and a roving printer, 
whose trade he learned in order to have 
some sure means of support. 

In 1864 Harte became secretary of the 
United States Mint in San Francisco, a post 
that he held for three years. During this 
period he wrote for a number of local 
literary papers, the most widely known being 
the Golden Era. These writings, and the 
notice they attracted, brought him an 
offer of the editorship of a magazine, the 
Overland Monthly, about to be started in 
San Francisco. It was for the opening 
number that Harte wrote ‘‘The Luck of 
Roiring Camp.”’ 

The ‘‘ Heathen Chinee ’’ and ‘‘ Toe Luck 
of Roaring Camp’ are perhaps the best 
known of Bret Harte’s writings. 

In 1870 and 1871, a number of Harte’s 

oems made their appearance. Other writ- 
ings followed in this order: ‘‘ Mrs. Skage’s 
Husbands,’’ 1872; ‘‘ Echoes of the Foot- 
hills,’ 1874; ‘*Tales of the Argonauts,” 
1875 ; ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy,’’ and ‘‘ Two Men of 
Sandy Bar,’’ 1876; ‘‘ Thankful Blossom,” 
1877 ; ‘‘ Story of a Mine ’’ and “ Drift from 
Two Shores,” 187%; ‘‘The Twins of Table 
Mountain,’’ 1879; ‘‘In the Carquinez 
Woods,’ 1883 ; ‘‘On the Frontier,’’ 1884 ; 
*““By Shore and Sedge,’’ 1885; ‘ Snow- 
bound at Eagle’s’’ and ‘‘ The Queen of the 
Pirate Isle,’’ 1886; ‘* A Millionaire of Rough 
and Ready,”’ ‘‘Devil’s Ford’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Excelsior,’’ 1887 ; ‘‘ A Phyllis 
of the Sierras’’ and ‘‘ Drift from Redwood 
Camp,’’ 1888; ‘‘Cressy,’’ 1889; ‘‘A Waif 
of the Plains,’’ and ‘‘ A Ward of the Golden 
Gate,’’ 1890 ; ‘‘ A Sappho of Green Springs ”’ 
and ‘‘Sally Downs,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Susy,’’ 1893 ; 
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‘*Three Partners,’’ 1897; ‘‘ Tales of Trail 
and Town’’ and ‘Stories in Light and 
Shadow,”’ 1898; “Mr. Jack MHamlin’s 
Mediation,’ 1899; ‘‘ From Sandhill to 
Pine,’’ 1900; *‘ Under the Redwoods,’’ Igor. 
‘*Openings in the Old Trail,’ his latest 
book was published last month —N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Paul LEICESTER ForRD, the well-known 
novelist, was shot and killed by his brother, 
Malcolm, ou May 8th, at his home, 37 East 
Seventy-seventh Street, New York. 

Mr. Ford was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1865. Educated by his father, Gordon L. 
Ford, a prominent lawyer and at one time 
publisher of the Mew York Tribune, and 
private tutors, he early turned his attention 
to literature and publishing. Among his 
earliest literary works were the ‘‘ Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson,’’ in ten volumes, of 
which he was the editor ; the ‘‘ Writings of 
John Dickinson,’’ which he also edited, in 
three volumes, and many other pamphlets 
and brochures. The novels on which his 
present fame chiefly rests are ‘‘ The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling ’’ and ‘‘ Janice Meredith.”’ 
Other books he has written are ‘‘ The 
Many-Sided Franklin,’’ ‘‘The True George 
Washington,’”’ ‘Tattle Tales of Cupid,”’ 
‘* The Great K. and A. Train Robbery,’’ and 


‘a collection of short stories. 


ASKED AanD 
ANIMA RED 


E. C. 

It would be almost impossible to give you 
a listof the books you desire, as there are 
so many that could be read with good results. 
However we can recommend ‘*‘ The Book 
Lover,’’ by James Baldwin, new edition just 
issued, which gives good advice on the 
selection of proper books to read, and prints 
a long list of books relating to Modern His- 
tory. Also, ‘‘Books and Reading,’’ by 
Noel Porter, and ‘‘Literary Landmarks,’’ 
by Mary E. Burt are to be commended. 

Answering L. F., Book NEws, February, 
Ig02. The following are the answers of 
experts on the subject matter of Folk-Lore, 
and given some years ago in reply to a like 
personal inquiry : 

‘*FRolk-Lore, is the traditions of Com- 
munities uncontradicted by living people.”’ 

‘*Folk-Lore is the uncontradicted tradi- 
tions of communities by living people.”’ 

‘* Folk-Lore is the uncontradicted tradi- 
tions of communities, unquestioned by 
living people. O. A. M. 
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Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. 
With a prefatory note by S. Squire 
Sprigge. With frontispiece. 285 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 779. 


A. W. Kinglake. By Rev. W. Tuck- 
well, author of “Tongues in Trees,” etc. 
This little monograph shows well the pic- 
turesque partisanship and aloofness of 
the man who wrote an immortal book of 
travel, “Eothen,” and some history which 
is not likely to survive in spite of its viv- 
idness. The “great Eltchi” will always 
be great, but so much can hardly be said 
of Lord Raglan in the Crimea, while the 
wickedness of the third Napoleon is not 
now a matter of interest. Altogether Gib- 
bon’s hope that “a hundred years hence 
I may still continue to be abused” is not 
likely to be fulfilled in Kinglake’s case, 
though one may fancy him echoing it. 
Crimean veterans are still indignant about 
parts of the narrative which they made 
into history, but the book is too long for 
the moderns. Mr. Tuckwell says nothing 
of the skeletons in the celebrated frontis- 
piece to “Eothen,” which we fancy were 
once brought forward as evidence of 
atrocities not officially recognized. There 
is rather too much of Madame Novikoff 
as a cosmopolitan Egeria, but Mr. Tuck- 
well has given us so many good things 
that we cannot complain of anything. 
With frontispiece. 147 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—London Athenaeum. 


Daniel Webster. By Samuel W. Mc- 
Call. Mr. McCall has recounted with 
marked brevity and point the chief inci- 
dents of Webster’s life and his more im- 
portant services to the country. He has 
written in no sense a formal biography 
of his subject, but has presented with 
clearness and directness those characteris- 


tics of Webster, and those aspects of his 
character, which experience at Washing- 
ton as Representative from Massachusetts 
and a long acquaintance with public life 
have taught him to value. With frontis- 
piece. 124 pp. I2mo. 


Dorothy Quincy, Wife of John Hancock, 
With Events of Her Time. By Ellen C. D. 
S. Woodbury. There is little to be said 
biographically of this book. In _ her 
great-great niece’s hands Dorothy Quincy 
loses the charm with which letters and 
tradition have clothed her, and is merely 
a lay figure upon which the writer 
pins, awkwardly enough, moral reflec- 
tions, and the flowers, or, rather, the 
weeds of rhetoric. They make a rank 
growth in which one trips, and gets tied 
up whenever he tries to reach Dorothy 
herself or her great-great niece’s mean- 
ing. Of course everyone knows that a 
great biography is even more rare than a 
great poem; but we have the right to ex- 
pect that what purports to be the story of 
a life shall at least give “an interior’”’—in- 
cidents that have escaped the public eye, 
but are full of interest because through 
their very insignificance there is a glimpse 
of personality, of atmosphere, of all that 
makes the difference between that soul 
and time and our own. And though one 
may forego style, there is no reason why 
he should accept weak and obscure, if not 
ungrammatical English. Illustrated. 246 
pp. Indexed. tz2mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


General Forrest. By Capt. J. Harvey 
Mathes. The second biography of Gen. 
Nathan Boardman Forrest, the brilliant 
Confederate partisan commander in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, a life by Dr. John 
Allan Wyeth <having appeared in 1899. 
This is a careful military history by an ex- 
Confederate officer. Great Commanders. 
With illustrations and maps. 377 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 

See With New Books. 
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New Books and New Editions 


Gabriel Rossetti. A  versified auto- 
biography. Translated and supplemented 
by William Michael Rossetti. Gabriel 
Rossetti, the father of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, William M. Rossetti and their 
sister, Christina Georgina Rossetti, was an 
Italian refugee. He wrote much Italian 
poetry, popular in his own country, but 
little known in England. His son, W. M. 
Rossetti, has in this volume presented a 
translation of one of his father’s poems, 
an autobiographical account of his life, has 
prefaced it with an account of his father, 
has included illustrations by his own 
brother, the artist, and in an appendix 
gives extracts from his father’s corre- 
spondence and several of his poems in 
Italian. 191 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Gipsy Smith; His Life and Work. By 
Himself. Introduction by G. Campbell 
Morgan and Alexander McLaren, D. D. 
One of the most picturesque biographies 
of recent years. Who is Gipsy Smith? 
The son of gipsies, born in a gipsy tent, 
brought up under gipsy limitations and 
degradations, who turns out to be the 
foremost and most successful lay evan- 
gelist of England—some say of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Smith has little or 
no school education, but he has _ the 
power of reaching men’s hearts. He 
is not a sensationalist, but he is himself 
the evangelistic sensation in England, 
crowding the largest houses wherever he 
speaks. One of the London dailies says 
that he is “one of the finest exponents of 
the possibilities of Anglo-Saxon speech 
since the days of John Bright.” The 
book is not a mere prosaic life chronicle, 
but is full of anecdotes of value. IIlus- 
trated. 330 pp. 8vo. 


Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer, The. 
Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. This, the 
last work of its lamented author, whose 
untimely death came before the work left 
the press, rescues from oblivion Hugh 
Gaine, who, having come to New York 
from Belfast in 1745, in 1752 started as a 
printer, and became in 1753 the subject of 
arrest because he published some of the 
proceedings of the New York Assembly. 
Having first espoused the American cause 
in New York, he later made his peace 
with the British and published his paper 
during Howe’s occupation. Remaining 
in New York, he died in 1787. Mr. Ford 
furnishes a list of Gaines’s publications, 
replicas of many of his issues, and a jour- 
nal kept by Gaines from 1779 to 1781, full 
of events of local importance, written day 
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by day and interspersed with notes 
throwing light upon allusions so that the 
brief entry becomes a continuous narra- 
tive of the utmost interest for the period 
covered. The accuracy shown has 
marked all of Mr. Ford’s publications. 
The book is printed in a limited edition 
of 350 copies. Illustrated. Two vols. 240, 
226 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By George Paston. These brief 
sketches of six prominent figures in the 
world of letters and art in the opening of 
the nineteenth century are intended to il- 
lustrate the life of the period. Those se- 
lected are: Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson), Na- | 
thaniel Parker Willis, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, Prince Puckler-Muskau in Eng- 
land, and William and Mary Howitt. The 
literary phases of the work of each are 
made conspicuous. With portraits in 
photogravure. 376 pp. 8vo. 


Mastersingers. Appreciations of music 
and musicians with an essay on Hector 
Berlioz. By Filsin Young. 202 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 780. 


Meditations of an Autograph Collector. 
By Adrian H. Jolin. Illustrated. 307 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 778. 


Old Diaries, 1881-1901. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower 404 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 780. 


Sketches of Some Booksellers of the 
Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson. By E. Mars- 
ton, author of “Sketches of Booksellers of 
Other Days,” etc. Illustrated. 127 pp. 
16mo. 

See review, page 777- 


True Aaron Burr, The. A biographical 
sketch. By Charles Burr Todd, author of 
“Story of the City of New York,” etc. In 
this book there are sketches of Burr’s 
contemporaries and a harsh estimate of 
Hamilton, an unnecessarily bitter one of 
Blennerhassett. The author draws a com- 
parison between Burr’s model republic, 
which he would have attempted had he 
succeeded in the Southwest, in Texas and 
Mexico, and it was great good fortune 
that he did not succeed, and Hamilton’s 
model, mainly established on the frame of 
government of the United States. We 
can’t tell how Burr would have succeeded, 
but we do know that history has vindi- 
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cated Hamilton’s mode. With frontis- 
piece. 77 pp. I2mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


William Black, Novelist. By Sir Wemyss 
Reid, author of “Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Lyon Playfair,” etc. With 
frontispiece. 347 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 776: 
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Culture of Greenhouse Orchids, The. 
Old system and new. By Frederick Boyle, 
author of “About Orchids,” etc. Super- 
vised by Joseph Godseff. Intended for 
amateurs whose gardeners are without 
experience, this manual is confined to 
“cold” orchids or those which can be 
grown in England without a tropical hot- 
house. These orchids are described, with 
suggestions as to each, and the prices are 
noted. With three plates in color and 
fifty illustrations from photographs by 
Col. F. C. Taylor. 224 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 
By F Schuyler Ma-hews, author of ‘‘Fa- 
miliar Flowers of Field and Garden,” etc. 
This is an admirable guide-book for the 
botanical student. It contains concise but 
comprehensive descriptions, beautiful il- 
lustrations and all the principal. technical 
points, 534 pp. 16mo. 


Handbook of the Trees of New England. 
With ranges throughout the United 
States and Canada. By Lorin L. Dame 
and Henry Brooks. A manual of New 
England trees, including 87 species, each 
illustrated by a carefully drawn plate, giv- 
ing the leaf, inflorescence, details of the 
flower, and the seed. The description is 
couched in botanical language, but there 
is no artificial key. Sargent appears to be 
the principal authority followed, but the 
work has been carefully corrected by refer- 
ence to original sources and the taxonomy 
follows Engler and Prantl, with the usual 
practice as to synonyms. Plates from 
original drawings by Elizabeth Gleason 
Bigelow. 177 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Miniature and Window Gardening. 
By Phoebe Allen and Dr. Godfrey. Based 
on English experience, this book dis- 
cusses the miniature garden such as may 
be laid out on any city lot. There is a 
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chapter on window boxes, and there is 
the usual instruction in regard to garden- 
ing which appears and reappears in every 
book on the subject. The English sea- 
sons and the plants which can be grown 
under these conditions differ from English 
seasons and the plants in this country. 
100 pp. I2mo. 


University Text-Book of Botany, A. 
By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 
Prepared by a professor of Leland Stan- 
ford University, this work is intended for 
post-graduate study and reviews the en- 
tire field of botany on its biological side. 
The classification adopted is that of Eng- 
ler and Prantl. A single chapter at the 
end deals with the geological and geo- 
graphical history of plants. The body of 
the work is devoted to the systematic 
description of the successive stages of 
plant life, beginning with algea. Ferns, 
cyrar palms, conifers and monocolylede- 
nous and decolyledinous plants succeed. 
There are frequent illustrations and a bib- 
liography closes each chapter. No like 
work has appeared in English. 550 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 

Bale Marked Circle X, The. A block- 
ade running adventure. By George Cary 
Eggleston, author of “A Carolina Cava- 
lier,” etc. In this book are told the ad- 
ventures of three boy soldiers in the Con- 
federate service, who are sent in a sloop 
on a secret voyage from Charleston to the 
Bahamas, conveying a strange bale of 
cotton which holds important documents, 
and also fifty-one pounds of rifle powder, 
with which bale, sloop and crew must be 
blown up as a last resort to save the pre- 
cious papers from capture by the Fed- 
erals. She runs the blockade, picking up 
on the way a young, wounded Federal sol- 
dier. She encounters a storm, and passes 
through it safely, to be knocked down and 
capsized by a white squall near one of the 
outlying Bahama Islands. The boys man- 
age to swim ashore with the precious bale, 
and pretty soon their water-logged sloop 
comes drifting conveniently into a little 
harbor near them. They right her, pump 
her out, refit her, and go on their way, 
delivering the bale safely at its destina- 
tion. Packed as the book is with daring 
deeds, there is also in it much of practical 
information that most boys are likely to 
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Illustrated by E. Chase Emerson. 
I2mo. 


enjoy. 
376 pp- 


Errand Boy of Andrew Jackson, The. 
By W. O. Stoddard, author of ‘Jacob 
Morgan,” etc. This tale is of the War of 
1812, and describes the events of the bril- 
liant campaign which closed the war, the 
only land campaign of 1812-14 in which 
the Americans were entirely successful. 
The story tells of a Tennessee boy, Dan 
Martin, who enlists in Jackson’s army for 
the defence of the Mississippi River, 
serves at Mobile and New Orleans, and 
is wounded in the victory at the latter 
place. At the outset of the story Dan at- 
tracts the attention of General Jackson, 
and is sent as messenger and aide in some 
delicate and dangerous transactions, dis- 
playing real courage, shrewdness and boy- 
ish pluck, leading “Old Hickory” to cry, 
“God bless the boys of America!” Jean 
Lafitte and the Baratarian pirates play a 
conspicuous part in the story. Illustrated 
by Will Crawford. 327 pp. 1I2mo. 


Mystery of St. Rule’s, A. By Ethel F. 
Heddle. This girls’ juvenile opens in 
Scotland in the house of an absent-minded 
professor with a character-full Scotch 
maid servant, and the professor’s daugh- 
ter. An American cousin visits the 
house. The contrast between the two 
young women, some love-making, the 
theft of a diamond from the professor’s 
mineralogical collection, and the antics 
of a Scotch man-servant, complete the 
properties of the book. 367 pp. 1I2mo. 
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A La Mode Cookery. Up-to-date recipes. 
By Mrs. De Salis, author of “A La Mode 
Series of Cookery Books,” etc. The au- 
thor has published a number of “a la 
mode” cook-books on special fields. This 
groups her previous advice and receipts, 
gives a number of colored illustrations, 
and pays special attention to various orna- 
mental pieces. The work is intended for 
more ambitious establishments. 236 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural 
Hygienic and Humane Diet, A. By Sidney 
H. Beard. This is a vegetarian cook- 
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book, published at an opportune time. 
The advancing prices of meats, together 
with the natural desire for cooling and 
easily prepared foods during the summer 
time, will probably result in its popularity. 
It is not so much an argument for that 
food system as a practical plan for its ob- 
servance—devoting most of its space to 
recipes and suggestions. Simple direc- 
tions for salads, luncheon dishes, des- 
serts and other toothsome dishes make 
the book of value to every housekeeper, 
irrespective of her “food-creed.” 167 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. 
By Clyde Fitch. This is a presentation of 
the play in which Miss Ethel Barrymore 
has won such popularity. The book is 
illustrated not only by a frontispiece por- 
trait and photographs of the different 
scenes, but also by an entertaining series 
of the artist’s sketches of costumes for the 
different parts. 167 pp. I2mo. 


Tragedy of Julius Caesar, The. Edited 
by Michael Macmillan. This slender vol- 
ume, whose notes take up about half the 
space on each page, owes, much, the au- 
thor says in the preface, to Mr. Craig’s 
work in Elizabethan Folk Lore and to an 
edition of the play issued for Indian use 
by an English professor in Mangalore, 
India. Few changes are made in the text, 
and the notes, which give no credit to 
their authorities, follow a beaten track, 
but present an industrious compilation of 
previous work. The Works of Shake- 
speare. 168 pp. 8vo. 
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Animals at Home. By Lillian F. Bart- 
lett. In simple style this book. gives 
sketches of the lives and habits of twenty- 
five representative birds, animals, fishes 
and insects. The author has gone to re- 
liable sources for information, and used 
the descriptions of eye-witnesses for 
many of the incidents. Eclectic School 
Readings. 172 pp. 12mo. 
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Business Letters, No. 1. Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Examples of business 
letters to the number of 71 presented in 
phonographic form, following the “Man- 
ual of Phonography,” by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome Howard. Reduced facsimile type- 
writing copies at the end furnish correct 
models for transcription at the standard 
width of 72 spaces to the line. The 
American System of Shorthand. 51 pp. 
Paper. 16mo. 


Civil Government in the United States. 
By George H. Martin, A. M. This edi- 
tion brings the constitution up to date by 
embodying all recent constitutional and 
statutory changes, and by selecting illus- 
trations of a timely character. Its statement 
of principles is full; its plan is comprehen- 
sive, embracing the national administration 
as well as all local organizations; its histori- 
cal method is logical, showing not only 
what our free institutions are, but also 
why they are, by tracing their develop- 
ment; and its arrangement is topical, thus 
aiding the teacher in assigning lessons, 
and the scholar in studying and remem- 
bering them. Revised edition. 326 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Arch- 
aeology, A. A handbook for students 
and travellers. By M. Brodrick and A. 
Anderson Morton. A brief non-technical 
article accompanied with frequent illus- 
trations on nearly every subject connected 
with Egyptian archaeology appears in 
this handbook. Most of the important 
cartouches are repeated. The gods and 
goddesses are described, lists of the dy- 
nasties furnished, and every question like- 
ly to arise in a visit to an Egyptian mu- 
seum answered. 193 pp. I2mo. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 
By Buel P. Colton, A. M., author of 
“Physiology: Experimental and Descrip- 
tive,” etc. This book is intended especial- 
ly for pupils in grammar grades. It pre- 
sents the elements of physiology and anat- 
omy in simple and direct form and shows 
their application to hygiene. An unusual 
amount of space is devoted to the prac- 
tical side of physiology and the connection 
between good health and proper habits is 
clearly set forth. 310 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Elements of Physics. Experimental and 
descriptive. By Amos T. Fisher, B. S. 
Assisted by Melvin J. Patterson, B. S. 
This book combines experimental and de- 
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scriptive physics in a manner suited to 
schools with limited laboratory equip- 
ment. It is thoroughly modern, giving 
detailed descriptions of such topics as 
Liquid Air, The Wireless Telegraph, etc. 
All the work is practical, the experiments 
can be done with home-made apparatus, 
the directions are clear and explicit, and 
the illustrations helpful. 180 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Europe. By Frank G. Carpenter. This 
is an attempt to clothe with flesh and 
blood the skeleton of geographical facts, 
and to make the countries of Europe a liv- 
ing whole in the minds of the pupils. It is 
based entirely upon the recent personal 
observations of the author, and is there- 
fore up-to-date in all its descriptions. It 
takes the children through every part of 
Europe and points out all of the most im- 
portant places and things, the subjects be- 
ing chosen both with due regard to create 
interest, and at the same time to instruc- 
tion. Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. 
Illustrated. 452 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Government, The. What it is. What it 
does. By Salter Storrs Clark, author of 
“Clark’s Commercial Law.” The matter in 
this book is presented suggestively, and 
the pupil is led to draw inferences for him- 
self. Comparisons of our government 
with those of other countries are frequent; 
the illustrations of the actual workings of 
the system are detailed and vivid; and 
government is shown to be a science, a 
complete system, which has a practical 
part in our every-day life. Supplementary 
work, giving questions which will force 
the pupil to think over what he has stud- 
ied, are appended to each chapter, and a 
complete index is included. 294 pp. 12 
mo. 


Graded Work in Arithmetic. By S. W. 
Baird. This work begins with a review of 
the essential parts of the lower books, and 
then furnishes a thorough treatment, with 
applications, of percentage and interest, 
including also exercises on the metric sys- 
tem, the elementary principles of algebra, 
involution, evolution, and mensuration. 
Eighth year. 159 pp. I2mo. 


Little Stories for Little People. By 
Annie Willis McCollough. This book 
comprises a carefully-graded selection of 
short and attractive stories, many of which 
are arranged in groups, to retain the 
child’s interest in the characters. The 
vocabulary used is confined mainly to that 
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found in the five leading First Readers, 
and the new nouns and verbs introduced 
in each lesson are closely related to those 
of the story preceding. The words learn- 
ed are impressed on the child’s mind by 
repeated use of the same, or similar, 
phrases and sentences. Eclectic School 


Readings. 128 pp. I2mo. 


Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. Par Jean de 
la Brete. By Elizabeth M. White. In this 
story the subject-matter is most interest- 
ing, and the style clear though perfectly 
idiomatic. Foot notes explain obscure 
points, and refer the student to those 
words in the complete vocabulary under 
which may be found the renderings of idio- 
matic phrases. 222 pp. I2mo. 


Plato. By David G. Ritchie, M. A. This 
brief manual on Plato assumes that the 
reader is willing to take the time and at- 
tention needed for a reading acquaintance 
with the Platonic Dialogue in some trans- 
lation like Jowetts’s The modern view 
which regards Plato in his personal rela- 
tion rather than as the originator and 
founder of Neo-Platonism is adopted. At- 
tention is paid to the probable succession 
of the Dialogues as furnishing a key to 
the evolution of the Platonic mind. After 
outlining his philosophy, the life of Plato, 
the history of his writings, and his rela- 
tions to his contemporaries are given, 
while another chapter, closing the work, 
describes Platonism after Plato. The 
World’s Epoch-Makers. 225 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


Standard First Reader. Edited by Isaac 
F. Funk, LL. D., and Montrose J. Moses, 
B. S. Standard Reader Series 112 pp. 
I2mo. 


Teachers’ Manual for First Reader. 
Containing an instruction for the entire 
series. Edited by Isaac K. Funk, LL. D., 
and Montrose J. Moses. This standard 
first reader is accompanied by a teacher’s 
manual which gives notes on each read- 
ing. The reading lessons are accompanied 
by illustrations in color, by music, and by 
examples of drawing. A scientific alpha- 
bet and an attempt to correllate all sounds 
phonetically with their artificial represen- 
tation in letters closes the book. The 
Reader is one of a series which intends to 
make instruction in reading give the teach- 
er in phonetic pronunciation general in- 
formation, object and nature study and 
elocution. The Manual takes up the de- 


tails of the pictures and stories through- 
out the reader. Sounds, pronunciations, 
blackboard sentences, various catch meth- 
ods and suggestions intended to aid the 
teacher in gaining attention complete the 
book. 238 pp. 32mo. 


Story of China, The. By R. Van Bergen, 
M. A., author of “The Story of Japan,” 
etc. The “Middle Kingdom” is becoming 
more and more the focus of the world’s 
diplomacy, and such a book as this is most 
timely. Written by one long resident in 
China, it draws largely on personal ob- 
servation for its facts. Commencing with 
a description of the physical features of 
the country, it next considers the people 
themselves, their beliefs, customs and edu- 
cation. Then the history of the Chinese 
Empire is briefly sketched, from the ear- 
liest times to the Boxer uprising. 218 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Writer of Attic Prose, A. By Isaac 
Flagg. The selections used are all chosen 
from the works of Xenophon, and are in- 
tended first for reading and study. Eng- 
lish exercises are based upon these. A 
Writer’s Guide makes plain the leading 
principles of rhetoric and grammar, in- 
cluding idioms, and a complete vocabu- 
lary of the Greek selections is placed at 
the end of the book. 221 pp. 12mo. 


He 
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Book Lover, The. A guide to the best 
reading. By James Baldwin. One of the 
most valuable and carefully prepared 
books about books lately issued. It was 
originally published about twenty years 
ago, and since then repeatedly reissued. 
The present edition has been thoroughly 
revised. In his preface Mr. Baldwin out- 
lines the manner in which his book origi- 
nally took form. In almost every sen- 
tence, both in the introduction and 
throughout the volume, will be found cer- 
tain small touches which prove the author 
to be that most fortunate of all individ- 
uals, the true book lover. Not only is he 
enthusiastic about books and the forma- 
tion of a love for reading, but his volume 
has been so written as to make his read- 
ers, at least in part, share his enthusiasm. 
For this reason alone the book should find 
many new friends, appealing equally, both 
through its excellent typography and 
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largely increased text, to those to whom 
the original volume has long been a fa- 
miliar friend. 282 pp. Indexed. 16mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Buried Temple, The. By Maurice Maet- 
erlinck Translated by Alfred Sutro. 335 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 786. 


Education and the Larger Life. By 
C. Hanford Henderson. Mr. Henderson 
presents education as a human enterprise 
of the utmost interest and importance. He 
regards it as a process for realizing the 
social purpose, which is human wealth,—a 
process for producing beautiful men, wo- 
men and children,—persons of power, ac- 
complishment, and goodness. The book 
is both a criticism of existing conditions 
and a clear indication of the way to a 
better order. Mr. Henderson regards it 
as the chief end of educational endeavor 
to increase human health and happiness. 
He strongly favors kindergartens, manual 
training schools, small classes, experimen- 
tal and laboratory methods in teaching. 
386 pp. I2mo. 


Facts and Comments. By Herbert 
Spencer. This is a collection of chips 
from Mr. Spencer’s philosophic workshop. 
It contains thirty-nine articles—like the 
Anglican confession of faith—upon a wide 
variety of subjects, from “Imperialism 
and Slavery” to “Weather Forecasts” and 
‘“‘A Few Americanisms.” There are sev- 
eral interesting chapters on music, art and 
literary style. There are regrets over the 
passing of the picturesque, expostulations 
against the return to barbarism, doubts as 
to the desirability of vaccination and mus- 
ings on agnosticism. All these fragments 
are thrown together without any apparent 
order, but each is clear, pointed and full 
of intellectual stimulus. 292 pp. 12m0o.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Fashions in Literature and Other Liter- 
ary and Social Essays and Addresses. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. This volume, 
gathered since Mr. Warner’s death, con- 
tains some of the most interesting of his 
essays, abounding in the same humor that 
characterizes his “Back-Log Studies,” 
“My Summer in a Garden,” etc. With his 
literary essays are grouped a number of 
social addresses, in which he has demon- 
strated the possibility of putting life into 
subjects usually treated with funereal grav- 


ity. 330 pp. I2mo. 


Fragments in Philosophy and Science, 
By James Mark Baldwin. The most im- 
portant of Mr. Baldwin’s essays and ad- 
dresses, covering a wide range of topics in 
the History of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, and in the interpretation of current 
movements of thought. The papers repre- 
sent some of the best work of the author 
and should appeal both to those who know 
Professor Baldwin’s other works and also 
to an audience of general readers interest- 
ed in this class of subjects. 380 pp. 8vo. 


Rewards of Taste and Other Essays, 
The. By Norman Bridge, M. D. Dr. 
Bridge makes the study of the genus 
homo a pursuit of endless interest, new 
problems arising, new data being found, 
at the turn of every leaf. Fresh as the 
aging wine of old truth are his suggestions 
concerning the mind for a remedy. To 
bring a new birth in thought and freedom 
require at least three cardinal forces to 
start the process; first, the power of the 
victim himself to know his failings and 
change intelligently; second, the help of 
others who know better and can point 
more rationally the way out than he; 
third, some new influence brought into 
the mind that can change the bad emo- 
tional bent. Not only fresh, but catholic 
and kind is his treatment of “The Etiology 
of Lying,” the specific instances adduced 
having the two-fold interest of the psy- 
chological and the humorous. That we 
are a nation, nay, a world of liars, we 
now firmly believe, but that anyone is an 
intentional prevaricator we just as firmly 
refuse to believe, unless the liar incrimi- 
nates himself upon oath. There is food 
enough for thought, too, in reading at 
one sitting the essay on “Man as an Air- 
eating Animal,” but of especial value are 
the three on the “Psychology of the Cor- 
set,” “The Discordant Children” and “The 
Mind for a Remedy,” before referred to— 
of especial value because of their timeli- 
ness, though the doctor’s masterly han- 
dling of his themes in “The Rewards of 
Taste” and in “The Physical Basis of Ex- 
pertness” is, in a high spiritual sense, in- 
trospective and revelatory. 270 pp. 12mo. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


What is Religion? And other new 
articles and letters. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated by V. Tchertkoff and A. C. 
Fefield. Tolstoi, always a world-force, is 
here seen again in one of his most charac- 
teristic attitudes—stern adherence to what 
he thinks is right, fearless denunciation of 
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wrong, and able exposition of the tenets 
of his own broad creed. Whether we 
agree with him in that creed is quite aside 
the situation; but the spirit of religious 
liberty should give every man a hearing, 
especially when that man is a Tolstoi. It 
will be remembered that he was excom- 
municated from the Russian Church, a few 
months ago, which fact lends color and 
purpose to the present book. The leading 
article defines Religion as “the establish- 
ment by man of such a relation to the In- 
finite Life around him, as, while connect- 
ing his life with this Infinitude and direct- 
ing his conduct, is also in agreement with 
his reason and with human knowledge.” 
Upon this basis of a religion founded upon 
reason he stands flatly, although such 
position has often been found shifting 
sands. With frontispiece. 177 pp. 12mo. 


Works and Days. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. A volume of short essays, moral, 
didatic and sentimental, which first ap- 
peared in the “Outlook,” 1899-1902, and 
are now republished in a single volume. 
They are replete with practical advice on 
life. 299 pp. 16mo. 
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Asa Holmes; or, At the Cross Roads. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston, author of 
“The Little Colonel,” etc. The proprietor 
of a country store is the subject of this 
homely study which discusses the ordinary 
life of an American village. With a fron- 
tispiece by Ernest Fosbery. 215 pp. 16mo. 


At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs, 
author of “Many Cargoes,” etc. This 
story is not too long, its fun does not be- 
come monotonous, yet it is decidedly not 
a series of short stories strung together 
on a thread of plot. Quite the contrary, 
it has full right to be called a novel, for its 
Story is well put together, progresses and 
develops logically, and, dealing with one 
main situation, brings that to a reasonable 
conclusion. All the fun of the minor inci- 
dents bears upon this central plot, all the 
minor characters, so entertaining in them- 
selves, play their parts in helping it for- 
ward; there is no irrelevant farce for its 
own quite excusable and welcome sake. Of 
course, Mr. Jacobs seeks to amuse; he 
has no ulterior motive, but he has an ar- 
tist’s conscience, which makes him keep 
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close to the facts of human nature. IIlus- 
trated. 351 pp. 1tzmo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


At the Back of Beyond. By Jane Bar- 
low, author of “Irish Idylls,” etc. Irish 
character sketches. According to the au- 
thor, if you inquire for a person’s address 
in Ireland you are apt to be told you can 
find him “At the back of beyond.” Occur- 
rences which in more stirring neighbor- 
hoods seem quite ordinary are accounted 
rare “At the back of beyond.” The stories 
therefore treat mostly of trivial mishaps. 
358 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Bobtail Dixie. By Abbie N. Smith. The 
autobiographic story of a dog, illustrated 
by half-tone photographs intended for a 
child’s story. The dog in question is a 
fox terrier and this novel follows the usual 
line of dog life without much variation, 
some children being introduced. Second 
edition. 153 pp. I2mo. 


Bread and Wine. A story of Graubun- 
den. By Maude Egerton King. This is 
an idyllic story of Swiss peasant life. A 
husband and wife, after years of happy 
married life in their mountain village 
have a serious quarrel. A grave misun- 
derstanding arises, their happiness van- 
ishes, and they are very miserable until a 
reconciliation is made. The simplest of 
plots! Yet the author has told the story 
with such wealth of detail, so much of the 
color and atmosphere of Swiss village life, 
and so complete sympathy with her char- 
acters that the book is thoroughly charm- 
ing. I9QI pp. I2mo. 

Buell Hampton. By Willis George 
Emerson. 415 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 773 


Catholic, The. A tale of contemporary 
society. 363 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 773 


Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. By 
Edward W. Townsend. This collection of 
“Chimmie Fadden” stories crystallizes the 
doings of the favorite dramatis personae 
of the more random sketches of five years 
ago into a connected love story, revealing 
the sentimental relations between Mr. 
Paul and Miss Fannie. Each of the twen- 
ty-seven divisions in the book relates new 
and varying adventures, in which “Chim- 
mie’s” schemes are abetted or thwarted 
by “the Duchess,” “his Whiskers,” Miss 
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Fannie, Mr. Paul, “Wily Widdy,” the stal- 
wart Mrs. Murphy, and several new char- 
acters. Illustrated by Albert Levering. 
382 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Claybornes, The. A romance of the 
Civil War. By William Sage. With illus- 
trations. 404 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 765 


Cloister and the Hearth, The. A tale of 
the Middle Ages. By Charles Reade. The 
“Cloister and the Hearth” first appeared 
in 1859 under a different title in a maga- 
zine edited by Charles Dickens. It was 
rewritten by its author and published a 
year later in its present form and title. 
The historical scene which was selected 
for one of the best romances of this order 
in the English language was the period 
just before the Renaissance, its two lead- 
ing characters being the father and moth- 
er of Erasmus. The novel now appears 
in a neat and convenient shape, with paper 
thin, but opaque, and a clear and suffi- 
ciently large, but somewhat crowded type. 
776 pp. 16mo. 


Coast of Freedom, The. A romance of 
the adventurous times of the first self- 
made American. By Adele Marie Shaw. 
466 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 772 


Confessions of a Matchmaking Mother, 
The. By Lillias Campbell Davidson, au- 
thor of “Second Lieutenant Celia,” etc. 
Despite the slightly unattractive title, this 
book is really a harmless, amusing bit of 
literature that wins by its very ingenuous- 
ness. There is nothing vulgar whatsoever, 
about it, though the manner in which 
everything turns out so precisely right, 
savors somewhat of a fairy-tale. 254 pp. 
I2mo. 


Damsel or Two, A. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of “The Jessamy Bride,” 
etc. Mr. Moore’s book deals with two 
young ladies of the name of Selwood—“of 
the ancient family of Selwoods of Sel- 
wood, Sir.” Their father has succeeded 
in jeopardizing their fortune, including 
the ancestral home, through speculations 
with a shrewd person named Mellor, of 
the nouveau riche type. The promptitude 
and courage with which the two girls 
undertake the task of helping out is a 
pretty object lesson. Their aspirations 
toward stopping the leak in the family for- 
tunes begin by a curtailment of candles 


and the use of post cards instead of letters, 
but they soon branch out to more promis- 
ing departments, and in spite of the fact 
that the embarrassment is only temporary, 
it is pleasant to feel that even “Selwoods 
of Selwood” are not above placing their 
fair shoulders to the wheel upon necessary 
occasions. The book is written in a plea- 
sant, easy fashion, with an epigrammatic 
flavor, but without the accompanying pes- 
simism of the real epigram. In short it is 
a story good to read—for it is a story of 
the heart.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


371 pp. I2mo. 


Daniel Everton, Volunteer-Regular. A 
romance of the Philippines. By Israel 
Putnam. Illustrations by Sewell Collins, 
407 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 767. 


Deep Sea Plunderings. By Frank T. 
Bullen, author of “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” etc. Mr.. Bullen affords in 
these pages a series of dramatic pictures 
of the sailor’s life and adventures. While 
the picturesque enters into his book, he 
deals also with the stern verities of fo’c’sle 
life, and he brings before the reader 
strange and bewildering phases of deep- 
water adventure which will lay firm hold 
upon the imagination. There is not only 
the freshness and vigor of the sea in this 
book, but also its grandeur and gloom, its 
uncertainty and its remorselessness. The 
experiences that the unknown sailor faces 
as a mere incident of his daily life, and the 
hardships he encounters, are pictured with 
the vividness and insight that the author 
always realizes so forcibly and inevitably 
in his pages. With eight illustrations. 
361 pp. I2mo. 


Diary of a Goose Girl, The. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. With illustrations by 
Claude A. Shepperson. 12mo. 

See review, page 769 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By 
Charles Major, author of “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Howard Chandler Christy. 367 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 761 


Drewitt’s Dream. By W. L. Alden. 
The opening scenes of this story, which 
offer thrilling pictures of adventure in war 
time, involve the reader in a mystery that 
piques his curiosity throughout the chap- 
ters of accidents and adventures by sea 
and land that follow. There are some 
most companionable characters in this en- 
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téertaining tale, notably an American 
multi-millionaire whose career has not 
quenched a delightful gift of humor. Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Library. 321 
pp. 12mo. Paper. 





Fables of the Elite. By Dorothy Dix. 
Since Mr. George Ade started the fash- 
ion in fables once more Aesop himself 
could scarcely keep up with the demand. 
The style of modern fables is generally 
short, terse, slangy, and much to the point. 
Modern readers being much like modern 
fables and greatly pressed for time, fables 
to-day find eager readers. Dorothy Dix, 
whose stories have been appearing in a 
contemporary newspaper, has now gath- 
ered them together in book form, “Fables 
of the Elite,” and they are remarkably 
clever reading. The stories concern them- 
selves with members of the animal king- 
dom, but in the “foolish goat,” the “wise 
owl,” “the black bear,” and the “silly 
hens,” one sees the prototypes of our 
higher civilization. There are witty and 
clever morals to the tales, which tell the 
stories in themselves. “Nothing so be- 
comes a fool as a shut mouth”; “This vir- 
tue of kicking”; “It does not pay to be 
more virtuous than our neighbors,” and 
“The woman who makes a doormat of 
herself will always be trodden on,” are 
some of the pertinent topics for her stray- 
ing fancy. Illustrated by James A. Swin- 
nerton.—N. Y. Times Saturday’ Review. 


For a Young Queen’s Bright Eyes. By 
Colonel Richard Henry Savage, author of 
“My Official Wife,” etc. This novel has 
its scene laid in the downfall of the Bour- 
bons at Naples under the attack of Gari- 
baldi. The queen is the wife of Bomina, 
the son of Bomba, and the hero, a figure 
whom Col. Savage has invented, a young 
Austrian diplomat. While the scene is 
changed the hero and heroine are those 
of all of the Col. Savage romances. 320 
pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


Gate of the Kiss, The. By John W. 
Harding, author of “A Conjurer of Phan- 
toms,” etc. A striking and realistic pic- 
ture of Jerusalem in the days of King 
Hezekiah. History and romance are in- 
terwoven into a myriad-colored and com- 
manding fabric. The story is all pathos 
and all passion, with a love interest deep 
and inspiring. Illustrated by George Var- 
ian. 404 pp. I2mo. 


Gertrude Dorrance. A story. By Mary 
Fisher. 420 pp. 1I2mo. 
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God of Things, The. A novel of modern 
Egypt. By Florence Brooks Whitehouse. 
With illustrations from drawings by the 
author. 288 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 757 





Hardwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. 
This is a romance of a young minister, a 
story of American life of to-day. The 
scenes are laid chiefly in the little village 
of Ormond, fifty miles from New York. 
The principal character is the Rev. Ernest 
Robertson, an intelligent young Presby- 
terian minister, who, before accepting a 
call, has travelled for the purpose of 
studying various religions of the world. 
He finally settles in the village of Ormond. 
There he meets Janne Hardwicke, who 
has been educated in New York and has 
travelled abroad. Her father, David 
Hardwicke, is an elder in a local church 
and an uncompromising blue Presbyterian 
of the old-fashioned type. Janne falls in 
love with the minister, and on his account 
is turned out of her father’s house because 
of Hardwicke’s hatred of her lover and his 
total misunderstanding of the young min- 
ister’s broad attitude toward religion. 
Finally, through a bitter and incessant 
warfare, Robertson is forced out of the 
church and returns to New York, where 
Janne, meanwhile, has come, and even- 
tually they are married. The whole story 
is the minister’s determination to be true 
to his own convictions and Janne’s strug- 
gle between duty as a daughter and her 
great love for the young minister. 312 pp. 
I2mo. 


Heralds of Empire. Being the story of 
one Ramsey Stanhope. By A. C. Laut, 
author of “Lords of the North.” Once in 
this book, you are associated with the pio- 
neers in America—the Puritans in Boston 
town, and the fur traders, voyageurs, trap- 
pers and Indians of the Hudson Bay re- 
gion. Sieur Radisson, a picturesque his- 
torical figure not yet come to his own, is 
Miss Laut’s chief reliance. Him we follow 
in his perilous trip along the coast of Lab- 
rador and into the Hudson Bay country, 
seeking wealth in furs. From the begin- 
ning of imprisonment for witchcraft in the 
Boston colony the fabric of the story 
springs. M. Picot, a French doctor, falls 
under the suspicion of being a wizard, 
because he dabbles in chemicals. He and 
his lovely ward, Hortense, are imprisoned 
and stand in danger of death. Ramsay 
Stanhope, Radisson’s lieutenant, frees 
them with the secret contrivance of the 
Puritan maid Rebecca. They fly the col- 
ony by night. Long afterward, when 
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Ramsay, with Radisson, is deep in ven- 
turesome speculation in the 
these two, the doctor and his ward, again 
cross the reader’s horizon. Nothing is 
spared that will add variety and brilliancy 
to the story. Indian massacres, perils on 
sea as well as on land, and kaleidoscopic 
views of London and the English court 
under Charles II. are part and parcel of 
the story. A crowded canvas is almost in- 
evitable when there is such a wealth of de- 
tail. If the story were more skillfully con- 
structed it would be easier reading. There 
is no doubt that Miss Laut has got hold of 
good matter and grasps its dramatic possi- 
bilities. But as yet her style is too dif- 
fuse to give the best results. 372 pp. 12mo. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Her Serene Highness. By David Gra- 
ham Phillips. This is the romance of an 
American who falls in love with a young 
duchess, niece of Grand Duke Casimir of 
Zweitenbourg, who has the dash and 
charm of a modern American girl. Fred- 
erick Grafton sails for Europe in pursuit 
of a picture reputed to be by Velasquez. 
In Paris he goes to Paquin’s famous 
dressmaking establishment with the wife 
of a friend, and waits for her while she is 
being fitted. Grafton is taken for a fitter 
by a young patron of the place, who or- 
ders him about and is much confused 
when she discovers her error. She proves 
to be the Duchess Erica, “Her Serene 
Highness.” Her uncle, the Grand Duke, 
possesses the picture Grafton seeks, and 
it comes about that Grafton again sees the 
young duchess at her uncle’s court at 
Zweitenbourg. He meets her clandestine- 
ly, rescues her from a tree where she has 
climbed to escape a wild boar, and fights 
a duel with her cousin, who expects to 
marry her. The duchess is held a prisoner 
in the castle, from which she escapes at 
night in a soldier’s uniform. After some 
thrilling adventures she runs off into the 
forest, and there falls in with Grafton, 
who has been in search of her and is also 


escaping from the aroused guards of the 
castle. He is amazed to discover the 
duchess’ identity, and they get safely away 
in a racing automobile. With frontispiece. 
193 pp. I2mo. 


History of Pendennis, The. His fortunes 
and misfortunes, his friends and his great- 
est enemy. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 850 pp. I2mo. 


Memoirs of a most 
Edited by Arthur 


Newcomes, The. 
respectable family. 


fur trade,, 


Book News 


By William Makepeace 
I2mo. 


Pendennis, Esq. 
Thackeray. 844 pp. 


Vanity Fair. A novel without a hero. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 746 
pp. I2mo. 


Virginians, The. A tale of the last cen- 
tury. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
This edition of “Pendennis” and other of 
Thackeray’s novels reproduces the illus- 
trations of the first edition, condenses the 
entire work in a single volume, not too 
large, with type compact and paper thin 
but opaque. They are for the price spe- 
cially cheap issues. 8477 pp. 12mo. 


Hound of the Baskervilles, The. An- 
other adventure of Sherlock Holmes. By 
A. Conan Doyle, author of “Green Flag,” 
etc. Illustrated. 249 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 758 


Imitator, The. A novel of New York 
life at the current time, published by the 
author, and intended to describe ways, 
manners and amusements of the visibly- 
rich set in New York and Newport; a 
number of incidents, which have received 
more or less notoriety being woven into 
the account. 196 pp. I2mo. 


A story of 


In the Country God Forgot. 
328 pp. 


to-day. By Frances Charles. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 764- 


John Kenadie. Being a story of his 
perplexing inheritance. By Ripley D. 
Saunders. The story of John Kenadie’s 
life is the story of a conflict in him of 
two natures—of a gentle, kindly nature 
that draws him into a close friendship, and 
a fiercer strain, born of Kentucky blood 
feuds, that turns his friendship for a time 
to hate. The course of his life is affected 
by a keen rivalry with his friend for the 
hand of a girl. This, culminating at the 
time when he learns of the feud between 
his father and the father of his friend, 
leads to a duel in which both are badly 
wounded. The field of the story—Arkan- 
sas—is a fresh one to novelists, and both 
scenes and characters have the charm of 
newness. The characters are drawn with 
that intimate fidelity to detail that comes 
only from mastery, and the dashes of land- 
scape and local color are given with the 
touch of familiar knowledge. 295 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Kentons, The. By William Dean How- 
ells, author of “Their Silver Wedding 
Journey,” etc. 317 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 760. 


King for a Summer. A story of Corsi- 
can life and adventure. By Edgar Picker- 
ing. Mr. Pickering here presents a Cor- 
sican story of absorbing interest and of 
historical value. The young hero, driven 
from home, casts his lot with three ban- 
ditti, sturdy, good-hearted fellows, who 
are forced to become outlaws only be- 
cause of the tyrannical rule of Genoese. 
After a number of thrilling adventures 
they join the patriots in what is known 
as the rebellion of 1735. The revolution 
is temporarily successful, and that interest- 
ing adventurer, Baron Theodore von 
Neuwhof, is proclaimed king, as Theodore 
I. Though he is deposed after a reign of 
three summer months, and after many 
ups and downs dies in obscurity in Lon- 
don, he has gone down in history as the 
famous “King for a Summer.” Illustrated 
by Warwick Goble. 400 pp. 12mo. 


King of Honey Island, The. By Maurice 
Thompson. This novel, by the author of 
“Alice in Old Vincennes,” first appeared 
in “Bonner’s Weekly” in 1892. Its scene 
is laid in the Eighteenth Century in New 
Orleans, and deals with the piracy which 
closed that century, coming on down to 
the battle of New Orleans, which figures 
in the closing chapters of the book., II- 
lustrated. 343 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


King of the Jews, The. A story of 
Christ’s Last Days on Earth. Adapted 
from the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
By William T. Stead. A reprint of Mr. 
Stead’s descriptive account of the Ober- 
ammergau passion play which first ap- 
peared in 1890 in the Review of Reviews, 
and is now republished with an American 
copyright. Washed drawings reproduced 
in half-tone illustrate the book. 225 pp. 
I2mo. 


Lost on the Orinoco; or, American 
Boys in Venezula. By Edward Strate- 
meyer, author of “With Washington in 
the West,” etc. This is a tale of five 
American youths who with their tutor sail 
from New York to La Guayra, touching 
at Curacao on the way. They visit Cara- 
cas, the capital of Venezuela, Maculo, the 
fashionable seaside resort, go westward 
to the Gulf of Maracaibo and lake of same 
name, and at last find themselves in the 
region of the mighty Orinoco. They 
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visit coffee and cocoa plantations and gold 
and silver mines, and the great llanos or 
prairies, learning much and enjoying the 
strange sights. Pan American Series. II- 
lustrated by A. B. Shute. 312 pp. 12mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, The. Translated from the 
Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
By Motteux. This is a dainty pocket vol- 
ume of rather fine execution. It is compan- 
ionable and convenient for carrying and 
reading and should be in the possession of 
every traveller. With frontispiece. 194 
pp. 16mo. 


Love Never Faileth. 
Simpson. 205 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 769. 


By Carnegie 


Maid of Montauk. By Forest Monroe. 
This book “offers a picture of the habits 
and customs” of the early days on Long 
Island when Captain John Underhill and 
the small settlements of whites were living 
under the constant threat of the seemingly 
all-powerful Indian federation and the jur- 
isdiction of the Montauks. There is a 
pretty love story in the book and enough 
adventure to hold attention, a combina- 
tion which is considered with the appar- 
ently authentic history involved and the 
accurate knowledge of local records, 
should make the tale popular, especially 
among present-day Long Islanders. With 
frontispiece. 165 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Man and a Maid, A. By Frances Gor- 
don Fane. A reprint of a novel which 
first appeared two years ago, describing 
Bohemian literary life in New York—with 
an author worried by the reviews his 
works receive, and his wife, from whom 
he keeps secret an incident of his past. 
The complications caused by the circum- 
stance that he has a wife from whom 
he has attempted to be divorced and failed, 
constitute the pivot of the novel. 301 pp. 
I2mo. 


Margaret Bowlby. A love story. By 
Edgar L. Vincent. The hero of this novel 
is a young man who has risen from pov- 
erty to be the superintendent of a mine. 
He has theories about the proper rela- 
tions between labor and capital, and, try- 
ing to improve the condition of the men 
under him,. seeks a nomination to the 
Legislature. Captain Bowlby, the mine 
owner, defeats Kemp in caucus, but the 
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rich man is unable to defeat his daughter, 
Margaret, who is in love with the super- 
intendent and forces her father to secure 
Kemp’s selection to the State Senate, 
whence the young man, after a successful 
career, leads a fight against the machine 
as a candidate for United States Senator. 
Traps of all sorts are laid for the model 
Kemp; the captain takes sides against him 
and much money is spent to defeat him. 
But, after many narrow escapes and much 
hard fighting, Kemp wins both in the af- 
fairs of politics and those of the heart. 
The author, who has been a member of 
the New York Legislature, seems to know 
the politics of that State intimately, and 
has written an entertaining story with a 
political background and’ framework. 436 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Margaret Tudor. By Annie T. Colcock. 
This is a romantic novel of Old St. Augus- 
tine. It gives an interesting picture of the 
stirring life of the year 1760, in what is 
now our State of Florida and what was 
then under the dominion of Spain. It has 
an historical basis, but is rather a story 
of love and exciting adventure than an 
“historical novel.” Illustrated by W. B. 
Gilbert. 169 pp. I2mo. 


Margaret Vincent. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, author of “Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. 
Mrs. Clifford tells a simple love story in 
a nice, straightforward manner. She has 
a knack of reality with her characters, and 
in this new novel gives her reader a pleas- 
ant hour or two while following the ex- 
periences of her “heroine,” as she calls 
Margaret Vincent. This amiable young 
country girl really does nothing very he- 
roic, except to go to London to try to go 
on the stage under the best of auspices. 
Her story is told in a cheerful way. The 
English girl who has beén well brought 
up by a pious mother, and who does not 
expect to set the Thames on fire, furnishes 
many a good, wholesome chapter in con- 
temporary fiction, and here she is again, 
356 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Mazel. By Richard Fisguill. This is 
the story of a young French woman who 
is engaged as a governess in the family of 
a professor in a Virginia university, the 
identity of which place is easily detected. 
“Mazel” is the negro abbreviation for this 
young lady’s title. She plays havoc with 
the affections of the professors of French 
and chemistry and with the son of the 
professor of German. She gets into some 
difficulty through the fatherly attentions 


of the professor of biology, but in the end 
she is successfully wooed by a rich young 
Virginian, a professor of nothing but love, 
who seems well calculated to make her 
happy. 321 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Michael Ferrier. By E. Frances Poyn- 
ter, author of “An Exquisite Fool,” etc. 
This story is an able study of diverse char- 
acters marred by the sudden decision on 
the part of the author to kill off—wanton- 
ly to kill off, we might almost say—one 
half of the principal persons of ‘the ro- 
mance. The eponymous hero is a poet 
of a somewhat abnormal temperament 
which has been largely fostered by the 
circumstances of his lonely up-bringing by 
a tactiturn old grandmother at a Suffolk 
hall. Coming to London he meets and 
falls in love with a girl placed by circum- 
stances in a position almost as lonely, for 
Helen’s mother is dead and her father 
leads his own independent life on the Con- 
tinent and leaves her to the care of a 
loving friend. Lady Mills, the girl‘s god- 
mother, who has patronized the young 
poet, and that godmother’s widower son 
have arranged Helen’s destiny to their 
own Satisfaction and by the means of a 
lie which is only in part a lie, they attempt 
with fatal effect to prevent a hurried mar- 
riage which had been arranged in Paris, 
Henry Mills dies suddenly in a French 
hotel, his mother dies of a broken heart 
and the hero dies apparently from having 
willed himself to die. It is as though a 
pleasant, if serious-toned, comedy had 
been suddenly turned into a tragedy, and 
this gives the last third of the story a 
strained effect. In her woman characters, 
and in the realization of quite natural 
scenes Miss Poynter is successful. 307 pp. 
12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


Milly: At Love’s Extremes. By Maurice 
Thompson, author of “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” etc. A reprint of a novel of 
Southern life on the edge of the gulf 
where the author spent his later years. It 
uses the usual elements of life in the re- 
gion, the sportsman, the poor white, the 
negro, with a running love story. Itlus- 
trated. Paper. 266 pp. 12mo. 


Minority, The. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill, author of “The Case and Excep- 
tions,” etc. The people presented in this 
book are recognizable as flesh-and-blood 
New Yorkers, with the merits and the de- 
merits thereof, and actions with similar 
motives and similar results are reported in 
the newspapers every day. The problems 
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of the time are at least formulated, and the 
clash of economic interests, which is the 
characteristic of the age, echoes clearly 
from the pages It is a novel of business, 
and of business done in the new way by 
men who combine corporations into trusts 
and manipulate markets, especially the 
market for engraved paper. A “contest 
for -control,” fought out at a meeting of 
directors, and none the less savage because 
no blows are struck, is magnificently han- 
died and shows that modern novelists need 
no longer work over and over the adven- 
tures utilized by their predecessors. An- 
other notable passage deals with a meet- 
ing of machinists and the speech made to 
them by a walking delegate seeking to in- 
cite astrike. 406 pp. 12mo. N. Y. Times. 
Saturday Review. 


Monk and Knight. By Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. This historical novel, or more ac- 
curately, historical study in fiction, is in- 
tended to describe the Renaissance at its 
opening. It extends from scenes in Eng- 
land through various pasts of Europe to 
Wittemberg. Fifth edition. 342 pp. 12mo. 


Morchester. A story of American so- 
ciety, politics, and affairs. By Charles 
Datchet. 480 pp. 12mio. 

See review, page 757. 


Mr. Whitman. A story of the brigands. 
By Elisabeth Pullen (Mrs. Stanley T. Pul- 
len). A clerk in a Boston counting room 
receives a legacy which enables him to 
make a trip to Italy where he renews an 
Italian acquaintance who takes him to 
Sicily. There he is captured by brigands 
whom he joins, later on becoming manag- 
ing director of the “Travelers’ Relief As- 
sociation.” The humor of the book is 
somewhat long drawn out. 352 pp. I2mo. 


Name to Conjure With, A. By John 
Strange Winter, author of “Heart and 
Sword,” etc. A reprint in cheaper form 
of a novel which appeared in 1899. The 
daughter of a London millionaire, a city 


man who fails in business, addresses her-. 


self to the task of earning her living by 
writing; marries a journalist, goes into 
the trade, and the rest of the story deals 
with the various difficulties of those who 
earn a living with their pen; winding up 
with the reunion of the parted lovers in a 
church, a most unusual touch upon the 
part of John Strange Winter. The scene 
is laid in London and is evidently from 
the immediate observation and experience 
of the author. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
317 pp. Paper. 1I2mo. 
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Norman Holt. By Gen. Charles King, 
author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 
A romantic story of the war, which first 
appeared in 1890. It narrates the life and 
acts of a young officer who shares in the 
work of the army of the Cumberland; first 
in the West Virginia campaign, later with 
the army of the Ohio on its march north 
on Buell’s retreat; its advance with Rose- 
crans; an incident in the break of the line 
at Chickamauga, closing in the end with 
a little love-story that runs through the 
volume. With illustrations by John Huy- 
bers and Seymour M. Stone. 249 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 


Openings in the Old Trail. 
Harte. 332 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 775. 


By Bret 


Opponents, The. By Harrison Robert- 
son, author of “Red Blood and Blue,” etc. 
This is a story of love and politics, and the 
scene is laid in Kentucky. The interest 


-centres on the contest between two rivals 


for the hand of Margaret Helm. The 
struggle is well sketched, and there is just 
enough local color to give an air of reality 
to the contest for political preferment and 
the hand of Miss Helm. The author has 
cleverly sustained the interest in the out- 
come of the contest until the closing pages 
of the book. The ending is satisfactory 
and rendered doubly effective by the fate 
of the strong man, to whom victory was 
lost through chance. 355 pp. 12mo.—Bal- 
timore Sun. 


Outlaws, The. A story of the building 
of the West. By Le Roy Armstrong. 320 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 775. 


Prince of the Captivity, The. By Syd- 
ney C. Grier, author of “Peace With Hon- 
our,” etc. This romance of the Prisoner 
of Zenda type opens in London, where 
Lord Usk meets the daughter of an Amer- 
ican millionaire, whom the Prince of Neu- 
stria has endeavored to seek in marriage 
during his exile from the throne of his 
race. The novel is a blend between the 
courtship of Lord Usk and the various 
intrigues to return the Prince to his do- 
minions and the counter plots of those 
opposing him in his own land and in 
Thracia, a county of Zendian geography. 
346 pp. I2mo. 


Queer People. [ncluding ‘The Brown 
Stone Boy.” By William Henry Bishop, 
author of “Tons of Treasure,” etc. A re- 
print of eight stories which originally ap- 
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peared in the “Century,” “Atlantic,” “Har- 
per’s,” “Life,” and other periodicals, and 
were first republished in 1888. They are: 
“The Brown Stone Boy,” “A Little Din- 
ner,” “Jerry and Clarinda,” *':s Lunch at 
McArthur’s,” “Near the Rose,” ‘Betwixt 
and Between,” “A Christmas Girl” and “A 
Domestic Menagerie.” 282 pp. I2mo. 


Rescue, The. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, author of “The Dull Miss Archi- 
nard.” With frontispiece. 243 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 770 


Roman Biznet. By Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. With frontispiece. 280 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 768 1 


Rustler, The. _A tale of love and war 
in Wyoming. By Frances McElrath. II- 
lustrations by Edwin Willard Deming. 
425 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 774 


Sarita, the Carlist. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, author of “For Love or 
Crown,” etc. Illustrated. 425 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 768 


Seigneur de Beaufoy, The. By Hamilton 
Drummond. These adventures of the 
poweriul Seigneur de Beaufoy throw a 
striking light on the political and social 
condition of France during the time of 
Charles VII., and his crafty son, Louis 
XI. How Beaufoy ruled his wide do- 
mains, warred with his neighbors, suc- 
cored the weak and humbled the powerful 
—all this is set forth with a dramatic force 
that stamps Mr. Drummond as one of the 
leading romancers of the day. Illustrated 
by A. Van Anrooy. 259 pp. I2mo. 


Sport of the Gods, The. By Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, author of “Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” etc. 255 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 768 


Stephen Holton. By Charles Felton 
Pidgin. 312 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 771 


Strangers at the Gate. Tales of Rus- 
sian Jewry. By Samuel Gordon, author 
of “Sons of the Covenant,” etc. These 
short stories of life within the Jewish pale 
of Russia are written with minute realism 
but without much literary grace or skill. 
They offer close, graphic and accurate 
pictures, somewhat idealized and suffused 
with the religious feeling of the Jews. 458 
pp. I2mo. 


Tales from Gorky. Translated from 
the Russian with a biographical notice of 
the author, by R. Nisbet Bain. The most 
casual reader of Gorky’s tales, observes 
R. Nisbet Bain, is struck at once by his 
delight for the free, careless life of a vaga- 
bond; the justification, the philosophy of 
that life, so to speak, he has put into the 
mouth of that prince of vagabonds, Prom- 
tov, in “A Rolling Stone,” whose auto- 
type, further remarks Mr. Bain, Gorky 
must have met with on his rambles, and 
who is one of his best creations. Another 
class of characters described by Gorky are 
the “buivshie lyudi,” or “have-beens,” men 
who were in good circumstances, and who 
left their positions of trust for the free life 
of a tramp. Gorky should not be con- 
demned for the so-called brutality of his 
tales. Gorky is a product or victim— 
either term is appropriate—of circum- 
stances and existing conditions. The Rus- 
sian people nee* him, though it is evident 
by its treatment of him that the Govern- 
ment has little liking for the author, 
which, after all, is the greatest proof of 
Gorky’s power. With frontispiece. 285 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


T. ’Bacca Queen. By Theodora Wilson 
Wilson. This romance of Westmoreland 
introduces American readers to a fresh 
and characteristic local English field that 
abounds in quaint and delightful features, 
vividly set forth. The romances of the 
poor and proud “T’bacca queen” and her 
more fortunate cousin, the results which 
follow the remarkable will of Richard 
Carrodus, and the quaint child-life and 
curious characters of the ‘“Fellsiders,” 
are admirably pictured in the course of a 
story distinguished by its sustained inter- 
est as well as by its wealth of local color. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
355 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Threads of Life. By Clara Sherwood 
Rollins. There are, besides an interesting 
little story, very many bright sayings and 
many thoughts of wisdom and of deep 
philosophy, in this small book. Miss Rol- 
lins has a distinctive literary style and her 
work holds much of promise. 204 pp. 
16mo. 


Tons of Treasure. Being a new and 
improved edition of “The Yellow Snake.” 
By William Henry Bishop, author of 
“Queer People,” etc. This novel, which 
originally appeared in “Lippincott’s” im 
1888, has its scene laid in Central Mexico, 
where an American girl has some aston 
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ishing adventures in connection with a 
fountain of gold and a wonder cavern. 
274 pp. I2mo. 


To the End of the 
Lewis Nason. 302 pp. 
See review, page 774. 


Wager, The. By L. McManus, author 
of “Lally of the Brigade,” etc. An his- 
torical romance turning upon the siege of 
Limerick in 1690, purporting to be the 
memoirs of Briag a’ Maill MacGuiness 
of Iveagh, who is, at the time of the story, 
serving in Sarsfield’s Horse and later be- 
comes an officer under Louis XIV. of 
France. The novel follows closely the in- 
cidents of the siege and has in it much of 
adventure, something of love, the love 
story reaching its culmination in the last 
chapter. 306 pp. I2mo. 


Trail. 
I2mo. 


By Frank 


When Love is King. A story of Ameri- 
can life. By W. Dudley Mabry. The 
scenes of this novel are laid in Southern 
Ohio during the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It turns on the happen- 
ings to the heroine of the story, adopted 
into the family of the village pastor, who 
was something of a whited sepulchre. It 
pleads for a greater charity for those who 
differ from us, and presages the triumph 
of love. There is much of church and vil- 
lage life, with a reasonably interesting 
plot, and the usual assortment of country 
and village types of characters. 431 pp. 
12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 
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Le Morceau de Pain et Autres Contes. 


Par Francois Coppee. With explanatory 
notes in English. By Prof. G Castegnier, 
B. L. Three short stories by Francois 
Coppee, with notes which are in most 
cases intended for school use. 95 pp. 16mo. 
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Bridge. Its principles and rules of play. 
By J. B. Elwell. This treatise on a game 
of cards, which has recently become popu- 
lar, is intended to provide a simple and 
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elementary work. Written by one who 
has been for five years a teacher of the 
game, it abstains from assuming any 
knowledge of whist or of whist methods. 
It opens with a description of the game. 
Then follow successively the plays at each 
stage, general advice and _ illustrative 
hands. The laws of “Bridge” as laid down 
by the New York Whist Club close the 
volume. With illustrative hands and the 
laws of bridge. 127 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Practical Golf. By Walter J. Travis. 
Mr. Travis is not only a player, but a 
student of golf. He has worked out its 
principles for himself, and bas set them 
down in order for the benefit of others. 
One by one the various strokes are taken 
up and analyzed, the text being supple- 
mented by a series of instantaneous pho- 
tographs. New and revised edition. 249 
pp. I2mo. 
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Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, The. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thom- 
as L. Stedman. This pocket guide ap- 
pears yearly and was last revised in 1899. 
While the title page carries the date 1902, 
new discoveries, such as those made in the 
Forum in connection with the Lapis 
Niger, and some other changes elsewhere, 
are not included. The book is admirable 
within these limitations, which are per- 
haps inevitable. 475 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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American at Oxford, An. By John 
Corbin, author of “Schoolboy Life in Eng- 
land.” This book recalls at times Andrew 
Lang’s volume on Cambridge, and has the 
added attraction for Americans that it 
keeps always the American point of view. 
In his narrative Mr. Corbin sweeps the 
whole range of college activities—outdoor 
and indoor life, athletics and clubs, ex- 
aminations and amusements, the univer- 
sity and the outside world. He deals 
lightly with the history of Oxford, its 
splendid past and its great influence on 
English life, and in the light of this his- 
tory and study touches on the problems 
which now concern the American univer- 
sity—the social and athletic problem, the 
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administrative and educational one, and 
the large question of the service of the 
university to the country. With illustra- 
tions. 309 pp. With appendix. I2mo. 


Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia, The. By 
R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal. This volume 
contains nearly a page of authorities giv- 
ing titles of explorers who have visited 
the ruins, of which those of Zimbabure 
are the most conspicuous. The work is 
intended to summarize the existing state 
of knowledge on the subject with a lean- 
ing towards the Sabaeo Arabian theory. 
What is known as to the history of the 
region is described. A list and description 
follows of the various finds, including gold 
objects and ornaments to the amount of 
two thousand ounces. The remains are 
then taken up in detail, with maps and an 
account of such exploration as has taken 
place. No phase of the subject is left un- 
recorded and the work has been done with 
scrupulous care. With over seventy illus- 
trations, maps and plans. 387 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Barbarian Invasions of Italy, The. By 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. The author, Professor Villari, is 
already known to the American public by 
his volumes on the history of Florence in 
the period preceding Dante. The work 
now issued in a translation made by his 
wife, is one of a series recently projected 
in Italy upon Italian history, of which two 
issues 
chronicles and the other on the redemp- 
tion of Italy in the past century. In the 
preface, Professor Villari frankly admits 
the popular character of his volume, the 
absence of original research on his part, 
and the free use of general historians in 
the same field from Gibbon down. The 
work gives a continuous history directly 
and simply narrated by the course of Bar- 
barian invasion from the reorganization 
of the empire which preceded Constantine 
to the siege of Rome under Justinian by 
the Goths. The work will not take the 
place of exhaustive treatises like Hodg- 
kins, but no similar history has yet ap- 
peared in English covering this period, 
telling it in the same detail, or presenting 
the subject by an Italian. With frontis- 
piece and maps. In 2 vols. 231-469 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Christendom Anno Domini MDCCCCI. 
Edited by Rev. William D. Grant, Ph. D. 
With introductory note by Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D. D. 2 vols. 564-457 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. j 
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Finland As It Is. By Harry de Windt, 
F. R. G. S., author of ‘““New Siberia,” etc. 
Illustrated. 298 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


History of Scotland. By P. Hume 
Brown, M. A. From the accession of 
Mary Stewart to the Revolution of 1608. 
The promise of Prof. Hume Brown’s first 
volume is more than fulfilled in the second, 
The author’s thorough knowledge of the 


’ sources, his gift of lucid condensation, and 


fine’ sense of proportion have made this 
comparatively short work the most com- 
plete and satisfactory history of Scotland 
whith we possess. His pages are not 
overcrowded with details, and the reader’s 
interest is secured from beginning to 
end by the admirable way in which he is 
led to find, in the conflict of political and 
social forces, the gradual evolution of the 
national destiny. Cambridge Historical 
Series. Vol. II. With four maps and 
plan. 464 pp. tI2mo.—London Athen- 
aeum. 


History of Slavery in Virginia, A. By 
James Curtis Ballagh. To make such 
study of slavery as it existed in one State 
—Virginia—has been the purpose of Dr. 
Ballagh, and he has carried it out with 
such care, attention to detail, broad scope 
of inclusion and restrained judgment of 
comment that his work is of much value 
in the literature of slavery and even his- 
tory. Beginning with an account of the 
slave trade and slave population, he traces 
the development of slavery up to the time 
of its overthrow. He does this by the 
constructive rather than by the narrative 
method, and he includes references to con- 
ditions existing at various times in other 
States and colonies than Virginia, thus 
making his volume of even greater interest 
and value than if he had more strictly con- 
fined himself to his immediate subject. 
The author gives the historical, legal and 
social aspects of slavery at the different 
periods of its existence, and discusses 
them in the light of contemporary evi- 
dence rather than according to the verdict 
of a later popular tribunal. Dr. Ballagh’s 
style is simple and clear, and, while there 
are certain phases of’ his subject where 
dryness is inevitable, his book is one 
which will be read with interest by every 


_ intelligent student of social history. A 


bibliography is appended to the main 
body of the work, and the manuscript 
references therein included show with 
what care the author searched available 
records before placing his facts before 
the public. All in all, the work is one 
which should receive wide reading, and 
which may possibly have effect in clearing 
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away some of the clouds of sectional pre- 
judice that still remain on the horizon, 
both North and South. 154 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—Baltimore Sun. 


History of the Louisiana Purchase, The. 
By James K. Hosmer, Ph. D. The story 
that Dr. Hosmer tells of the acquisition 
of the western empire included in the 
Louisiana Purchase presents new and pic- 
turesque phases of a most important his- 
torical event of peculiar and timely inter- 
est, in view of the anniversary which 
comes next year. He pictures the vague 
and curious ideas of the Louisiana coun- 
try held by most Americans one hundred 
years ago, and the objections to this form 
of expansion. He treats the changes in 
the ownership of the territory from 
France to Spain, and again to France, and 
he develops fully the purposes and acts of 
Jefferson and the American Commission- 
ers in Paris. Of special importance from 
both the historical and personal points of 
view are the chapters which picture the 
leading part taken by Napoleon in bring- 
ing about the sale of Louisiana, and the 
relations between France and America, 
which are shown to possess a historical 
importance that has not been appreciated. 
With illustrations and map. 223 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of the Navy, from 1775-1902. A. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A. M., author 
of “A History of American Privateers,” 
This new edition of Mr. Maclay’s history 
of the navy contains little new matter call- 
ing for notice, and is chiefly notable for 
the suppression of old and indiscreet ut- 
terances. In three volumes. Vol. III. 
Illustrated. 504 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


History of the Orient and Greece, A. 
By Geo. Willis Batsford, Ph. D., author of 
“The Development of the Athenian Con- 
stitution,” etc. Written by a professor in 
Harvard University, this history is intend- 
ed for high school and undergraduate 
work. Opening with a sketch of the re- 
lations between Greece and the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt and Chaldea, it passes to the 
Mycenaean period. The treatment is con- 
ventional and does not include the discov- 
eries of the last two years in regard to the 
second millennium before Christ. The his- 
tory closes with Alexander, although 
there is a brief chapter on modern Greece. 
Maps are plentiful. The attempt is made 
to link the history of events with the so- 
cial and artistic development of the Greek. 
Lists are given of reference libraries, both 
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large and small, useful to the study of this 
subject, and an unusually full index closes 
the book. With illustrations and maps. 
366 pp. I2mo. 


Japan To-day. By Alfred Stead. With 
preface by Marquis Ito, G. C. B. These 
essays upon life in Japan hinge principally 
on the Anglo-Japanese alliance, with a 
brief preface by the Marquis Ito. The 
series of essays describe first the royal 
family, next the religion, charities and 
philanthrophy of Japan; its education, in- 
dustry and commerce; its finance; military 
and naval strength; its police. policy and 
leading men. The work is intended to 
demonstrate that Japan occupies a posi- 
tion in east Asia which is likely to render 
it dominant. Illustrated. 248 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


Life of a Century, 1800-1900, The. By 
Edwin Hodder. This is a popular com- 
pilation, occupied mainly with the history 
and development of the British Empire 
during the period which it covers. Its rec- 
ord of mechanical progress takes a wider 
range, including even an account of the 
steel skyscrapers of New York. The book 
makes no pretention to philosophical or 
literary value, but it is likely to answer 
well enough its purpose of supplying “a 
readable narrative,” and it is, in the main, 
accurate, though not quite free from po- 
litical partisanship. With five hundred and 
nineteen illustrations. 760 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto.—N. Y. Post. 


Story of the Christian Centuries, The. 
By Edward Griffin Selden, D. D. This 
book is not a church history, but a con- 
nected story of the progress of that civ- 
ilization which has the church for its or- 
ganizing centre. It divides the Christian 
era into eight periods, beginning with the 
apostolic time and coursing down through 
the centuries of persecution, controversy, 
monasticism, the Reformations in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and Britain, to 
the modern era of science and social re- 
form. The essence of the study of great 
historians and philosophers is here welded 
into a continuous and readable narrative, 
enabling the reader to get a firm hold of 
the salient features of the progress of 
nineteen hundred years in its relation to 
Christianity, of great value to ministers, 
teachers and home-students. 312 pp. 12mo, 


Uncle Sam Trustee. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Opens with a brief sketch of the 
history of Cuba, some consideration of the 
relations which for a century or more 
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have existed between the people of that 
island and our own country, a statement 
of the results of the Spanish-American 
war in so far as it involved Cuba alone, 
and a general statement of conditions pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the American 
occupation. Illustrated. 342 pp. 8vo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


When Old New York Was Young. By 
Charles Hemstreet, author of “Nooks 
and Corners of Old New York,” etc. A 
series of sketches of old-time New York 
at various periods of its history and topo- 
graphical mutation, each illustrated from 
old prints and furnished with a plan of 
streets and monuments existing at the 
time treated of. Full of quaint reminis- 
cence and information of bygone days. 
346 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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American Citizenship, Yale Lectures. 
By David J. Brewer. A book of much 
pith and interest, ably defining the general 
rights and duties of American citizenship, 
and touching, in a wise and witty way, 
upon the obligations of taxpayers, of 
jurors, of heads of families, of politicians 
and of office-holders. 131 pp. I2mo. 


Cross-Bench Views of Current Church 
Questions. By H. Hensley Henson. Can- 
on Henson is to-day the most conspicuous 
of the Broad Church advocates of more 
liberal relations between dissenters and 
the English Established Church. This 
volume contains addresses delivered dur- 
ing the last four years in which the past 
history and present condition of dissent, 
the policy of the Established Church and 
its past treatment of other Protestant 
communions and the right course for it to 
follow, are the principal objects of discus- 
sion. 355 pp. 8vo. 


Fulfillment; or, A Church at Work, The. 
By the Rev. John Gaylord Davenport, D. 
D. A New England congregational cler- 
gyman has told in this slender volume, 
which gives in outline a semi-religious ro- 
mance, how “Rev. Jonathan Mather” 
aroused his church in “Edgewater,” led 
the members to a more active Christian 
sympathy with the life around them and 
added considerably to his own personal 
life for the future. 33 pp. I2mo. 
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Old Truths in New Books. By Rabbi 
Joseph Kranskopf, D. D. Dr. Krauskopf’s 
lectures are well known for their clarity 
and strength as well as for their literary 
merit. In the present number, he has dis- 
cussed various of the most important new 
books of fiction, demonstrating that the 
same old truths that have endured from 
the beginning of the world are still finding 
a place in our literature. 68 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 


Reasonableness of Faith and Other 
Addresses, The. By Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford D. D. Dr. Rainsford has done about 
as much as any man of our time to spread 
the broad, healthy, manful and courageous 
Christianity for which he stands. Emi- 
nently direct and practical, never senti- 
mental or mawkish, full of strength and 
vigor and physical force, this book is in- 
fused with a burning spirit of religious 
belief and trust. 309 pp. I2mo. 


Religion in Recent Art. By P. T. For- 
syth. This volume contains six lectures, on 
“Rossetti, or the Religion of Natural Pas- 
sion,” “Burne-Jones, or the Religion of 
Preternatural Imagination,” “Watts, or 
the Religion of Supernatural Hope,” 
“Holman Hunt, or the Religion of Spirit- 
ual Faith,” and “Richard Wagner,” with 
the special attention to “Parsifal.” These 
subjects, whose titles sufficiently suggest 
their treatment, endeavor to unite a liter- 
ary view of art criticism with a recogni- 
tion of the ethicai side of artistic work. 
With much that is fanciful and much that 
is over-drawn, there is here a basis of 
ethical aspiration united with the imme- 
diate knowledge of the astute of whom 
Mr. Forsyth deals, which renders the 
book useful though sometimes far-fetched, 
With eight illustrations. 316 pp. 8vo. 


Seven Ages of Man, The. A practical 
philosophy of life. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopi, D. D., author of “Evolution 
and Judaism,” etc. Dr. Krauskopf, the 
Rabbi of Keneseth Israel, adopting Shake- 
speare’s division of the ages of man, has 
made each the discussion for an energetic 
homily upon its moral duties, obligations 
and limits. With frontispiece. 107 pp. 
8vo. 


Social Salvation. By Washington Glad- 
den. In his new book, the author con- 
siders the relation of the church and the 
pulpit to social questions of the day, study- 
ing particularly the care of the poor; the 
relation of the state to the unemployed; 
the questions of prison reform and of the 
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treatment of the criminal classes; the so- 
cial vices; public education in its various 
phases, and the government of cities. The 
discussion is addressed especially to the 
ministry and the churches, but it deals 
with matters in which every good citizen 
is interested, and the principles of conduct 
to which it appeals are of universal appli- 
cation. 235 pp. I2mo. 


Society and Its Morals. By Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopi, D. D. The author, a 
Jewish Rabbi, at the head of the Reformed 
Synagogue of Keneseth Israel, of Philadel- 
phia, has brought together in this volume 
seven sermons on domestic, social, secta- 
rian, national, racial and international mo- 
rality. On all these subjects a high stand- 
ard of ethics is enforced, independent of 
dogma or creed, with much fervor, follow- 
ing the beaten track long consecrated by 
past ethical effort. With frontispiece. 56 
pp. I2mo. 


William McKinley: Memorial Address. 
By John Hay. It was a memorable occa- 
sion when Secretary of State John Hay 
rose to deliver his memorial address to 
the memory of William McKinley. At the 
Capitol, the officers of government, both 
Houses of Congress and the nation’s guest, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, had assembled 
to pay the nationai tribute of respect to 
the martyred President. In an earnest, 
dignified address, full of lofty eloquence, 
Mr. Hay paid a tribute that will live as 


Jlong as the name of McKinley—and even 


lend to that honored name an added lustre 
in the days when personal memory is 
passed away. Mr. Hay’s speech is a model 
of modern oratory—not indulging in ex- 
travagant eulogy or ill-starred flights of 
rhetoric, but paying a tender tribute at 
once moderate, lofty and inspiring. It 
should be read by every earnest man who 
desires so to live as to prove a blessing to 
his country. 27 pp. 12mo. 


Words of Faith and Hope. By the late 
Brooke Foss Westcotte, D. D. A volume 
of sermons and addresses by the late Bish- 
op Westcott of Durham, found in his pa- 
pers as collected by him and published by 
his family. The volume opens with three 
addresses on the disciplines of life which 
are related to each other, taking up the 
ideals of monastic discipline, the disci- 
pline necessitated by modern life and the 
possibility of finding under these condi- 
tions the opportunity of returning to a 
larger freedom which would be a no less 
strenuous discipline than in the past. The 
volume closes with the address to the 


miners in Durham Cathedral, which was 
the Bishop’s last public utterapce. The 
remaining sermons deal with the more 
practical aspect of the Christian life, col- 
ored by his English environments. 212 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Some Unpublished Letters of Horace 
Walpole. Edited by Sir spencer Walpole. 
These letters were addressed to Thomas 
Walpole, the owner of Hayes in Kent, 
the nephew of Sir Robert and the cousin 
of Horace Walpole. They were written 
by Horace Walpole between 1766 and 1787. 
Thomas Walpole during this period served 
his country abroad. The familiar corre- 
spondence of these kinsmen is written at 
a time when letters contained news and 
supplied the place of newspapers, during a 
period of great political activity. They are 
written with the ease of Walpole and a cer. 
tain intimacy which does not attach to 
many when he was more in view on show. 
With two photogravure portraits. 113 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Francis Bacon, Our Shakespeare. By 
Edwin Reed, A. M., author of “Bacon vs. 
Shakespeare,” etc. An attempt to estab- 
lish the Baconian theory of the plays of 
Shakespeare by grouping a number of 
coincidences between what is known of the 
life of Bacon and the plays in detail 
amounting to twenty. The endeavor is 
next made to prove that fourteen of the 
plays must have been written before 1592 
and that several plays were written after 
1616. In addition the analysis of the clas- 
sical element of the plays includes a com- 
pilation of proper names which are spelled 
alike by both authors in 85 of the 175 
cl ssical names of Shakespeare. In addi- 
tion, the difficult task is undertaken of 
comparing Bacon’s style with Shake- 
peare’s. With frontispiece. 224 pp. Ap- 
pendixed. 8vo. 





Bacon and Shakespeare Parallelisms. 
By Edwin Reed, A. M., author of “Bacon 
vs. Shakespere, Brief for Plaintiff,” etc. 
The second of these volumes is occupied 
with coincidences, 885 in number, in which 
similar thought, phrases, words and aspects 
of life are brought together in parallel col- 
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umns from the work of both authors in- 
tending to show a common frame of mind 
in both. 418 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


History of English Literature, A. By 
William Vaugh Moody and Robert Morss 
Lovett. This is a work designed to cover 
especially the period required for college 
entrance examinations. It contains ad- 
mirable discussions of Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, the Georg- 
ian and Victorian poets and novelists, giv- 
ing extensive reviews of their more im- 
portant works. 411 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 


Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
English Poetry, An. Being prolegomena 
to a science of English prosody. By Mark 
H. Liddell. 312 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 788. 


Italian Renaissance in England, The. 
By Lewis Einstein. Illustrated. 3890 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 789 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature. By George Brandes, author of 
“William Shakespeare,” etc. In six vol- 
umes. Vol. II. The Romantic School in 
Germany (1873). 329 pp. 8vo. 


se 


MEcCHANICAL 


Ss Cc I E N Cc E 

How to Build Dynamo-Electric Machin- 
ery. Embracing theory designing and 
the construction of dynamos and motors. 
By Edward Trevert. Appearing originally 
in 1894, this work has come to be a stand- 
ard manual and is now revised and brought 
down to date. In his preface to the re- 
vised edition the author says: “This book 
is intended as a practical treatise, and in 
no way is it to be considered as technical. 
Some theory, however, is given to help the 
reader in a general way. The chapters on 
commercial dynamos and motors are added 
to show the general construction of large 
machines. The chapters on management 
and the one containing useful tables the 
author hopes will add to the value of the 
book. No foreign dynamos or motors 
have been described, owing to the fact 
that there is sufficient material for descrip- 
tion in American machines to answer 
every purpose of this work.” Illustrated. 
331 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


rrom Cradle ta School. A book for 
mothers. This work, by the editor of 
“Baby,” “The Mother’s Magazine,” “Play- 
time,” and other children’s magazines, 
sums fifteen years experience in advising 
mothers both privately and through the 
medium of the weekly papers with which 
she is connected. The book opens with 
hygienic advice, brief but accurate. The 
nursery, its furniture, its accidents and its 
precautions are the subjects of two chap- 
ters; clothing fills another chapter, the 
combination garment being urged. The 
advice as to the food of young children 
follows the old practice and 1s written ap- 
parently without the knowledge of the 
present accepted formula for nursing. 
The first year’s diet is also  con- 
ventional and does not follow the best 
authorities. The advice as to fruit is 
based on the English supply. The remain- 
der of the book takes up exercise and the 
care of the child in summer. Nearly one- 
half of the work deals with disease. The 
closing chapters discuss education, be- 
ginning with the best way of teaching the 
child speech, cultivating memory and 
training in manners. While following 
throughout the conditions and practice of 
the English family, the work contains much 
sound advice, and, with the limitations 
mentioned, is practical. 332 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Treatment of Injuries, The. By friction 
and movement. By Wharton P. Hood. 
The author, Dr. Wharton P. Hood, a 
London surgeon of a wid practice, in 1871 
published a treatise on bone setting con- 
taining articles which had previously ap- 
peared in the “Lancet,” giving at length 
the method adopted by those who are 
known as “bone-setters.” With one of 
these Dr. Hood had come into intimate 
contact and had learned the method which 
he applied to stiffened joints, removing 
adhesion by manipulation and prescribing 
movement. This work brought to Dr. 
Hood a large number of cases of injured 
joints, fractures, sprains and lacerations 
of muscles. This volume sums this experi- 
ence, urging in all these cases the “su- 
preme importance of such early and con- 
tinual use of injured parts as may serve to 
prevent the formation of capillary adhe- 
sion on the one hand or the withering of 
muscular tissue on the other.” 182 pp. 
I2mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Among the Telugoos. Illustrating mis- 
sion work in India. By M. Julia Harpster. 
A reproduction in half-tone of photo- 
graphs taken by the author. She is a mis- 
sionary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Guntur in a mission originally 
begun in 1842, and continued ever since. 
The mission is at Rajahmundry at Goda- 
very. Native life is included, and there is 
a glimpse of a Vishnu temple; famine work, 
and other incidents of life in south India. 
04 pp. I2mo. Oblong. 


Bairn’s Coronation Book, The. Written 
by Clare Bridgman. This small square 
book, on the model of children’s books of 
a century ago, has full-page colored illus- 
trations. The text, in large print and one- 
syllable words, carefully describes the de- 
tail of coronation. The illustrations in- 
clude both past and present coronation 
ceremonies. 120 pp. 32mo. 


Breaking and Riding. With military 
commentaries. By James Fillis. Trans- 
lated by M. H. Hayes, author of “Points 
of the Horse,” etc. The author is ecuyeo 
en chef of the St. Petersburg Cavalry 
Riding Sthool, with the reputation of. be- 
ing the best teacher of the profession of 
riding in Europe after the manner of the 
haute ecole. He has endeavored in this 
volume to show that this training, which 
is generally looked upon by field riders as 
comparatively useless, can be directed so 
as to gain the complete control over the 
horse of the school, while retaining the 
freedom of seat and action of the cross- 
country rider. The book is illustrated by 
photographs and outline drawings. Sound 
in its methods, it urges a somewhat differ- 
ent saddling than is usual, and numerous 
half-tone photographs give a fair idea of 
its purpose. 356 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Commonwealth or Empire. A bystand- 
er’s views of the question. By Goldwin 
Smith, D. C. L., author of “The United 
States,” etc. Professor Goldwin Smith has 
undertaken the task of convincing the peo- 


- ple of the United States and England that 


he is in a position to point out the numer- 
ous errors of their ways and to lead them 
into the path of rectitude. The eminent 
professor, whose much learning has made 
him—uncomfortable, reminds us of the 
solitary juryman who, finding that his 
eleven confreres were so set in their opin- 
ions that they would not listen to reason 
—his reason—declared that they were the 


% 
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most pigheaded, misguided lot he ever 
saw. Professor Smith appears to have 
elected to figure with the man without a 
country. To whichever nation he nomi- 
nally belongs, to neither is he attached 
by the bond of sympathy. His righteous 
soul is perturbed by the blindness and 
wrong-doing of both. As in the case of 
England, he cannot find sufficient to sor- 
row about in the present, he harks back to 
the terrible story of the Indian Mutiny, 
and details some of the, horrors thereof. 
He takes a melancholy pleasure in writing 
of the vengeance wreaked upon some of 
the mutineers, but does not appear to 
have had in mind the cause of the ven- 
geance. Because of his viewpoint Profes- 
sor Smith accepts and states as facts as- 
sertions the truth of which has not yet 
been proved. In this he reminds us of a 
certain legal luminary whose rabid out- 
pourings on one of the subjects dealt with 
in this book are excused by his friends on 
the charitable grounds that, on this point, 
his enthusiasm has tinbalanced his mind. 
Those who think as does the professor will 
doubtless be pleased with his book, for 
they will require no proof of what they are 
desirous of believing. 82 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Coronation of a King; or, The Cere- 
monies, Pageants and Chronicles of 
Coronations of All Ages, The. By M. F. 
Johnston. With illustrations reproduced 
from old prints, etc. 272 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 781 


Coronation Service According to the 
Use of the Church of England. With notes 
and introduction. By the Rev. Joseph H. 
Pemberton. Second edition. Illustrated. 
132 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 781 


Evolution and Man. By John Wesley 
Conley, D. D., author of “Divine Healing 
and Doctors,” etc. This book is not an 
attempt to harmonize science and relig- 
ion—a work which has been greatly over- 
done—but is simply a contribution to those 
phases and currents of thought which are 
making for unity, and which give promise 
of a better day when truth, scientific and 
religious, will be one—a day when the true 
religion will dominate science and the true 
scientific spirit control religion, and faith 
in the eternal verities will be girded with 
a new power and go forth to larger con- 
quests. 172 pp. 12mo.—From the Pre- 
face. 
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Evolutionary Philosophy, The. By L. T. 
Chamberlain. A short summary which 
contains a list of the more important teach- 
ers of the evolutionary philosophy, of 
which the author says: “It is compiled 
from Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, 
Haeckel, Drummond, Romanes, J. S. Mill, 
with others of the authors enumerated; 
and, by permission, from Mr. John Fiske’s 
“Cosmic Philosophy” to a greater extent 
than from all other sources combined. 
Mr. Fiske’s philosophy is itself largely ex- 
pository of Spencer and Darwin. Diverg- 
ent opinions are held by certain authorities 
on philosophical evolution; yet the views 
which usually are connoted by the term 
The Evolutionary Philosophy are essen- 
tially the views herewith outlined.” 67 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Formation of Christian Character, The. 
A contribution to individual Christian 
ethics. By W. S. Bruce, D. D., author ot 
“The Ethics of the Old Testament,” etc. 
In his preface the author complains that 
“In this country the fundamental principles 
of religion and morals have been kept 
apart.” This work defines its object to be 
reviewing the growth of Christian morals, 
outlining the idea of Christian character, 
and then taking up its development, first 
through the renewal which Christ gives, 
next by progress in self-control, content- 
ment and in self-preservation by bringing 
mind emotion and habit in unison with di- 
vine requirements. The volume is a plea 
for the orthodox historic and dogmatic 
view, being an attempt to reconcile the 
evangelical theory of religion with the 
modern scientific view of modern life The 
author objects to any active public life on 
the part of women and in other respects 
clings to past ideals. 336 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Improvement of the Moral Qualities, 
The. By Stephen S. Wise, Ph. D. Solo- 
mon Ibn Gabirol is a Jewish philosopher 
born in Malaga in 1021, died 1059. This 
volume contains the Arabic text of his 
“Improvement of the Moral Qualities of 
the Soul,” with a translation. The preface 
outlines his work and moral position with 
reference to other ethical. writers. The 
volume has its chief value in giving a con- 
nection between classical and modern con- 
ceptions of ethics running in channels in- 
dependent of Christianity. Columbia Uni- 
versity Oriental Studies. Vol. I. Illus-. 
trated. 117 pp. 8vo 


Introduction the Study of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, An. By Gilbert 
C. Bourne, M. A. This introduction to the 


study of comparative anatomy is the sec- 
ond volume of the work, which is, itself, 
one of Bell’s Science series. The previous 
volume commenced with the coelenterata, 
takes up the radiates, at this point the 
work passes on to the crayfish, descrip- 
tions include all their various classes, 
takes the dog fish as its type for fishes, the 
frog for reptiles, and closes with an em- 
bryology of the mammal. The book is in- 
tended by the author for laboratory prac- 
tice in the earlier stages of biological 
study, when this stage is intended to pre- 
face more serious work. Vol. II. 311 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 


Outline of Metaphysics. By John S. 
Mackenzie, author of “An Introduction to 
Social Philosophy,” etc. 165 pp. I2mo. 


Pageant and Ceremony of the Corona- 
tion of Their Majesties King Edward the 
Seventh and Queen Alexandra, The. By 
Charles Eyre Pascoe. Illustrated. 290 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 78! 


Parliamentary Usage for Women's 
Clubs. By Emma A. Fox. Compiled by 
the Secretary of the Women’s Federation 
of Clubs and intended for the use of wo- 
men without experience in parliamentary 
law, it describes in detail the organizing 
of a woman’s club, and then takes up the 
conduct of business, the motions which 
can be made, principal and subsidiary, the 
duties of each of the officers and the way 
in which business is transacted. The forms 
of the principal motions are given and 
models of constitution, etc. Extremely 
rudimentary and elementary in its charac- 
ter, the book is based on experience and 
explains much which more{mbitious man- 
uals assume their readers already know. 
167 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Renaissance of the Vocal Art, The. By 
Edmund J. Myer, author of “Truths of 
Importance to Vocalists,” etc. This is 
announced by its author as “A practical 
study of vitality, vitalized energy, of the 
physical, mental and emotional powers of 
the singer through physical elastic bodily 
movements.” A plea is’: made for physical 
culture. The basis for the singer is indi- 
cated as consisting of freedom in scale 
translation and freedom from restraint in 
unused muscles. Exercises are then given 
for tone production and artistic singing 
of a simple technical charactei. 136 pp 
12mo. 


Studies in Political and Sociak Ethics. 
By David G. Ritchie, M. A., author of 
“Natural Rights,” etc. 238 pp. 12mo. 
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West Brook Drives, The. By Henrietta 
Payne-Westbrook, M D., author of “The 
Actor’s Child,” etc. An account of a se- 
ries of summer drives up the Delaware 
and in various places around and near 
Philadelphia and in New England by the 
author, a woman physician. Comment on 
the ways, manners and customs of medi- 
cal life run through this book, which is in- 
tended to follow the track of various senti- 
mental journeys. Illustrated by Mariana 


Sloan. 303 pp. I2mo. 
se & 
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Music in the History of the Western 
Church. By Edward Dickinson. Shows 
how, in different nations and times, the 
music of the church has been moulded 
under the influence of varying ideals of 
devotion, liturgical uses, national tem- 
peraments, and type and methods of ex- 
pression current in secular art. Treats 
church music as an element in church his- 
tory, with a view to its causes and connec- 
tions. 409 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Among the Night People. By Clara Dil- 
lingham Pierson, author of “Among the 
Meadow People,” etc. Illustrated by F. 
C. Gordon. 221 pp. I2mo. - 

See review, page 785 


Brook Book, The. By Mary Rogers 
Miller. Illustrated. 237 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 785 


Deer Family, The. By Theodore Roose- 
velt, T. S. Van Dyke, D. G. Elliot and 
A. J. Stone. American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary Illustrated by Carl Rungius and 
others 325 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 784 


Forest Neighbors, Life Stories of Wild 
Animals. By William Davenport Hul- 
bert. Illustrated. 241 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page782 


More Tales of the Birds. By W. Warde 
Fowler, author of “A Year With the 
Birds,” etc. Illustrated. 232 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 785 


Nature Study and Life. By Clifton F. 
Hodge, Ph. D. The author, assistant pro- 
fessor in Clark University, vouched for by 
President G. Stanley Hall, endeavors to 
give in successive chapters a manual of 
nature’s study suitable for children. Prof. 
Hall says that “this method, new as it is, 
has not been made public after years of 
careful trial in the public school grades 
in Worcester until its success and effective 
working in detail is well assured.” Prof. 
Hall also says for the book that “it is the 


most wholesome, widespread and influen- - 


tial book for primary and grammar school 
course of education in this country.” Be- 
ginning with the home, Prof. Hodge en- 
deavors first to give a point of view by de- 
scribing the origin of the home. He then 
takes up children’s pets, plants, insect 
studies, the insects of the household, ele- 
mentary botany, the growth of plants, in- 
sects of the garden, birds, elementary for- 
estry and aquaria. This scheme is ar- 
ranged for graded schools from grade one 
to grade nine. The book is illustrated 
by photographs. It is agreeable and con- 
versational in its manner, minute in its 
demonstrations and admirable in its meth- 
ods. 495 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Practical Forestry. By John Gifford. 
With many illustrations 273 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 785 
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“By the Way Ballads.” Being some 
trivial tales in varied verse. By W. 
Sapte, Jr. Brief poems which have ap- 
peared with their illustrations in the “Gen- 
tlewoman,” “Table Talk,” “Sporting 
Times,” “Pears’ Annual,” “Tid-Bits,” 
“Punch” and “London Society.” They 
present a familiar view of English humor 
both in text and illustration. With nu- 
merous illustrations by John Hassall and 
Frank Reynolds. 153 pp. 1I2mo. 


Great Procession and Other Verses for 
and About Children. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. This volume of verse, printed in 
comely form, takes up the little life of lit- 
tle children in verses simple, descriptive 
and expressive, though without any special 
inspiration. The Arcadian Library. 108 
pp. 18mo. 


Other Notes. By Mary Boyle Hinton. 
A slender volume containing a collection 
of verse, of which four—“The Quest after 
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Music,” in the “Atlantic,” “Root and 
Rose,” in “Harper’s,” “Body and Spirit,” 
in the “S. S. Times,” and “Any Daughter 
to Any Mother,” in the “Outlook,” have 
appeared previously. All are sympathet- 
ic, sensitive and full of much sympathy 
with both music and nature 45 pp. I2mo. 


Poems. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
This collection of Mr. Roberts’ verse con- 
tains selections from volumes which he 
has published since 1880—“Orion,” “In 
- Divers Tones,” “Songs of the Common 
Day,” “The Book of the Native,” and 
“New York Nocturnes.” The selections 
are rearranged under various titles and 
subjects, nearly all which has been pub- 
lished being included. The early poems 
are placed last, Mr Roberts’ “Ode on 
Shelley’s Birth” being made the leading 
work of the book. With frontispiece. 222 
pp. I2mo. 


Poetical Woks of Robert Burns, The. 
Pocket editions seem to be in favor. This 
small volume of Burns’s poems (com- 
plete) belongs to the New Century Li- 
brary series and forms a charming edition 
to keep with one at all times. It contains 
a frontispiece of the author and a glos- 
sary. 745 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Herein 
is an exquisite volume. The pages are of 
heavy vellum and each has a border dec- 
oration of hand-painted flowers in water- 
colors. It is a book to grace a library or 
collection of fine editions. Fourth version. 
Quarto. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered 
into English verse by Edward Fitzgerald. 
This is a note edition of the Rubaiyat. It 
is inexpensively but attractively bound 
and printed with blank pages for making 
comments. The student of Omar should 
possess one of these convenient pocket 
editions. 70 pp. 16mo. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Jr., The. 
Translated from the original Bornese into 
English verse by Wallace Irwin, author of 
“The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” etc. 
Mr. Gelett Burgess, familiar by his work 
on the “Lark,” furnishes the illustrations 
to this parodic version of the Rubaiyat. 
The version itself, which has caught the 
movement of the verse, is devoted to the 
joys, the woes and the disappointments of 
the smoker. This thin volume is certain 
to have a very considerable acceptance 
among those interested in the literature 
which it echoes. 50 pp. Paper. 1r2mo. 


Book News 


Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes, 
By Col. D. Streamer. Nonsense verses 
with a comic intent, illustrated by washed 
half-tone drawings of a grotesque char- 
acter. The cartoons are by John W. Al- 
exander and offer a travesty of his work. 
The book is advertised by its publisher as 
“the most amusing book of the year.” 40 
pp. I2mo. 


Season’s Sowing, A. Written by Charles 
Keeler. These poems with their illustra- 
tions which suggest the influence of the 
“Lark” not on its grotesque but on its 
better side, give in quatrains and distichs 
a transcendental view of life, its hopes, 
haps, mishaps, and future. The entire 
work in its typography shows a patient 
effort to add a sense of beauty to the 
printed page by carefully designed borders, 
selection of type, etc. Decorated by Louise 
Keeler. 41 pp. 8vo. 


Selected Poems of Henry Ames Blood. 
With frontispiece. 88 pp. 12mo. 


Tale of True Love, and Other Poems, A. 
By Alfred Austin. 139 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 786 
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History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. New edition. 543 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Industrial Democracy4 By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. These works, now issued 
in a cheaper shape, one eight years after 
its first issue, and the other five years af- 
ter, have both had a most unusual sale. 
Both its authors, Mr. Sidney Webb, an 
Englishman, and Mrs. Webb, a Canadian, 
are identified with the Fabian Society and 
the propaganda of socialism in England. 
Their first work was a careful, systematic 
compilation of the entire ficld of trade 
unionism through the nineteenth century. 
The second volume endeavors to correlate 
these facts in a general theory or philos- 
ophy of the organization of labor, making 
a plea for it as a step toward the organiza- 
tion of society in its industrial phases, 
upon the basis of mutual and recurrent 
consent. The two put together constitute 
a mine of information upon the subject on 
which they deal and have become standard 
authorities. 850 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Labor and Capital. A discussion of the 
relations of employer and employed. Ed- 
ited, with an introduction, by John P. Pe- 
ters, D. D. In the fall of 1901 a series of 
papers appeared in the “New York Jour- 
nal,” the “Chicago American” and the 
“San Francisco Examiner” on the best 
mode of reconciling capital and labor. 
They are republished in this column, in- 
cluding contributions from nearly ‘every 
one conspicuous in the various phases of 
the discussion, a large number being those 
who represent labor unions and a belief in 
Socialism as a proper solution. The book 
opens with papers by Bishop Potter and 
Cardinal Gibbons. 457 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Questions for Our Consideration. A 
series of addresses delivered before Re- 
form Congregation Keneseth Israel of 
Philadelphia. By Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. 
These addresses, by one of the leading rab- 
bis of Philadelphia, were delivered at Ken- 
eseth Israel. They are on social questions 
for the most part, though several deal with 
the present duty of the Jew to his race and 
the Sabbath, and the community of which 
he is a part. With frontispiece. 72 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Apostolic Optimism and Other Sermons. 
By J. H. Jowett, M.A. The third edition of 
a volume of sermons which first appeared 
in England. The issue takes its title from 
the first sermon upon the unfaltering hope 
of Paul. The remaining sermons are occu- 
pied with Christian experience rather than 
with Christian practice or Christian dog- 
ma, taking up principally the assurace of 
salvation, and the inner life and\its man- 
ifestations. Third edition. 277 pp. S8vo. 


Book of Psalms, The. By A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, D. D. This volume, an issue in 
the “Cambridge Bible” for schools and 
colleges, follows the same general plans as 
the previous issues. The introduction 
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summarizes the present state of knowledge 
in regard to the origin, object, authorship 
and age and arrangement of the Psalms. 
Its literature, text and the Septuagint are 
briefly discussed. Each Psalm has an in- 
troduction, giving in brief its literature, 
the notes dealing principally with the 
meaning of the text rather than with any 
formal exegesis. Special types, like the 
Psalms of Korah, receive individual treat- 
ment. Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. With introduction and notes. 
I2mo. 


Christ the Indwellers. By John Thomas 
Jacob. The immanent presence of Christ 
as the indwelling spirit of the believer is 
the subject of this treatise, which, without 
adopting any special dogmatic view, urges 
the conviction that by imitation, contem- 
plation and faith the believer may become 
transfigured and transformed in his inner 
nature, so that prayer, worship and his 
own natural life are all gradually conse- 
crated by the Divine Presence. This theory 
of the Christian life is urged with great 
warmth and fervor and much insistance 
upon the emptiness of any other ideal of 
Christianity. 257 pp. I2mo. 


Confession and Absolution. Report ofa 
conference held at Fulham Palace on De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1901, and January I, 1902. 
Edited by Henry Wace, D. D. At the in- 
vitation of the Bishop of London a confer- 
ence upon confession and absolution was 
held at Fulham last December by some 
of the leading members of the High 
Church or Ritualist Party in the English 
Establishment. It was attended by the 
Viscount Halifax, by the heads of several 
Ritualistic houses in Oxford, and the Hon- 
orable Rev. Lyttleton, the head of an im- 
portant public school, with others. This 
conference discussed the history of the 
doctrine of confession and absolution, the 
legal warrant for its use in the Church of 
England and its oratorical value in pa- 
pers which were succeeded by debate, the 
general current of utterance being strong- 
ly in favor of the practice. This volume 
contains the proceedings reported in sub- 
stance but not verbatim. III pp. I2mo. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testa- 
ment. Its relations, historical, medical 
and theological. By Wm. Menzies Alex- 
ander. A review of the entire subject of 
demoniac possession. Critical literature 
is described, parallel to New Testament 
demon possession in other countries and 
times are reviewed, and the special instan- 
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ces recorded in Christ’s time are examined. 
The conclusion reached is “that genuine 
demoniac possession was a unique phe- 
nomenon in the history of the world, being 
confined indeed to the earlier portion of 
the ministry of our Lord.” 284 pp. I2mo. 


Principles of Jesus, The. Applied to 
some questions of to-day. By Robert E. 
Speer. Mr. R. E. Spear, who has be- 
come a leading figure in the forward mis- 
sionary movement in the colleges, collects 
in this small volume a series of short ad- 
dresses in regard to the relation betewen 
the words and acts of Jesus and the duties 
of daily life. The book is therefore prac- 
tically a treatise on the ethics of Christ. 
In dealing with marriage, for instance, Dr. 
Spear urges that Jesus regarded marriage 
as an indissoluble union, absolutely pro- 
hibiting divorce, and that this marriage 
was not limited to the physical life, but 
was a union of soul as well as body for 
one man and one woman, which death does 
not terminate. Plays, politics, religion, 
the church are among the numerous sub- 
jects discussed by the author in accord 
with various proof texts and Christ’s ut- 
terances in the Gospel. The book is what 
would once have been called a searching 
treatise. 280 pp. I2mo. 


Roots of Christian Teaching as Found 
in the Old Testament, Tne. By George 
Aaron Barton, A. M. 270 pp. I2mo. 


Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, 
The. By Archibald Duff, M. A. An an- 
alysis of the origin, early history and writ- 
ings of the Jews. A brief account is given 
of the origin of the race. The Yahwistic 
documents are taken as the basis of the 
ethics which culminate in Amos and Ho- 
sea. These are succeeded by Isaiah and 
the great moral prophets, the formal 
teaching of Deuteronomy and the succes- 
sion of events during the exile. The vol- 
ume closes with a sum of the Yahwistic 
and Elohistic writings. Advanced ground 
is taken throughout. The Semitic Series. 
287 pp. I2mo. 
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Essays from “The Rambler” and “The 
idler.” By Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. With frontispiece. 179 pp. 
16m0o. 


Book News 


Essays; or, Counsels Civil and Moral, 
By Francis Bacon. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
With frontispiece. 181 pp. 16mo. 


John Milton. Edited by 
With frontispiece. 211 pp. 


Bliss Perry. 
i6mo. 


Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Bliss Per- 
ry. With frontispiece. 188 pp. 16mo. 


Jonathan Swift. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
With frontispiece. 197 pp. 16mo. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. These six little 
masterpieces form a desirable collection 
of essays, etc., from various of the great 
masterpieces. Their size and binding give 
them a beauty and handiness that should 
appeal to every lover of good literature 
and to every person who likes the company 
of genius. Edited by Bliss Perry. With 
frontispiece. 180 pp. 16mo. 


Pen Pictures from Ruskin. Selected and 
arranged by Caroline A. Wurtzburg. In 
this, Miss Wurtzburg has chosen some of 
the more beautiful descriptive passages 
from Ruskin’s works and has collected and 
arranged them in a neat, pretty volume 
with a portrait of Ruskin as frontispiece. 
193 pp. 32mo. 
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America Duck Shooting. By George 
Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
Stories,” etc. This book opens with what 
might, if it were dry and technical, be 
styled an ornithological treatise upon the 
duck. This part of the book is, however, 
so well written and interesting that we will 
say of it no more valuable summary of 
information regarding duck, goose and 
swan is known to the reviewer. The au- 
thor next considers the methods of duck 
shooting. We may divide this part of 
his work into two portions, one descrip- 
tive and the other technical. In the first 
part Mr. Grinnell tells us much of the 
haunts of the duck; in the second he has 
collected a very large amount of valuable 
information concerning the details of the 
sport. He discusses guns, boats, blinds, 
batteries, decoys and much else. With 58 
portraits of North American swans, geese 
and ducks, by Edwin Sheppard, and nu- 
merous vignettes in the text by Wilmot 
Townsend. 610 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Bal- 
timore Sun. 
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Principles of Sanitary Science and the 
Public Health. By William T. Sedgwick, 
Ph. D. In view of the interest now every- 
where felt in and the importance now at- 
tached to sanitation, public and private, 
municipal and domestic, there is grea 
need of an authoritative yet simple and 
readable compendium of our latest views 
of health and disease, of the germ theory, 
of infection and contagion, vital resistance, 
susceptibility, immunity and similar phe- 
nomena of every-day life. This need, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick—himself a_ bacteriolo- 
gist and sanitarian with large experience 
in public health work and sanitary teach- 
ing—having felt, has sought to meet, for 
the benefit of students, engineers, physi- 
cians, publicists and general readers, by 
a series of brief chapters dealing with the 
subjects mentioned, followed by others on 
more practical topics, such as filth and the 
philosophy of cleanness; sewage and the 
purification of sewage; drinking water and 
disease; milk supply and the public health; 

_ ice supply and its dangers; sanitary prob- 
lems connected with uncooked foods, such 
as oysters, fruits, vegetables, etc.; disin- 
fection and similar matters pertaining to 
the public health or to municipal, domestic 
od household sanitation. 363 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 
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Abroad With the Jimmies. By Lilian 
Bell, author of “The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid,” etc. A witty and amus- 
ing account of a trip taken abroad with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie by the author and 
her sister Bee. Everything had its funny 
side for them, which they successfully 
made evident to the reader. They have a 
house-boat at Henley during the races; 
visit Paris, Strasburg and Baden-Baden, 
Stuttgart, Nuremberg and Beyreuth, Mu- 
nich, the Austrian Tyrol, Salzburg, Vienna, 
etc.; make the acquaintance of Tolstoi and 
Max Nordau, see the Passion play, etc. 
With frontispiece. 303 pp. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Mosaics from India. By Margaret B. 
Denning. The author, a woman mission- 
ary in India, has served principally in Ben- 


New Books and New Editions 
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gal and the Northwest Province, some 
chapters of this book have been published 
in “Chautauqua” and “The Missionary 


Review of the World.” They are again 


republished in a single volume, which is 
intended to give a general view of Indian 
life, administration, customs, worship, la- 
bor and missionary efforts. Some cities, 
like Calcutta and Poona, have separte 
chapters. The life of women has an un- 
usually large share of the book—child 
widows, little girls, the zenana lower caste 
women and various phases of the educa- 
tion of women. Illustrated. 296 pp. 8vo. 


Old Glory and the Gospel in the Philip- 
pines. By Alice Byram Condict, M. D. 
The author, Dr. Alice Byram Condict, is 
a Protestant missionary physician, who, 
after working among the famine sufferers, 
came to Manila. This volume describes 
life in the archipelago from the stand- 
point natural to one with this experience 
and these prepossessions. There is much 
on current life in the Philippines, an ac- 
count of the Roman Catholic Church and 
its failure to secure morality, and sketches 
of missionary effort in the islands. The 
book has the great advantage of present- 
ing the testimony of an eye-witness, but 
one with a bias in favor of a Protestant 
occupation of the islands. 124 pp. 12mo. 


Two Winters in Norway. By A. Edmund 
Spender, B. A. With illustrations. 270 pp. 
8vo. 
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Bases of Design, The. By Walter 
Crane. [Illustrated. 373 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Cabinet-Making for Amateurs. A prac- 
tical handbook on the making of various 
articles of furniture. By various hands. 
Edited by John P. Arkwright. Intended 
as “A handy practical book to aid amateur 
carpenters in cabinet making.” It begins 
with the carpenter’s bench, his tools, and 
one article of furniture after another is 
taken up, with working drawings—a four 
o’clock tea table, a bookcase, a lavatory 
closet, kitchen table, plate rack, house- 
steps, a whatnot, lunch stool, etc. Work 
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of increasing difficulty is described, a 
a camera with its shutter being one article 
proposed, and a drawing room secretaire 
the last presented. Illustrated. 108 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 


Cartoons for the Year 1901. From 
“Punch.” With an historical preface by 
Henry W. Lucy. Reproduces the car- 
toons or full-page drawings in London 
“Punch,” which for the first time show the 
work of other hands than Sir John Tenniel. 
The illustrations make a moving pictorial 
comment on English affairs of the year. 


103 pp. Quarto. 


Little Engravings, No. 1. Albrecht 
Altdorfer. With introduction by T. Sturge 
Moore. No. 2. William Blake. With in- 
troduction by Lawrence Binyon. Both of 
these volumes are exceedingly interesting 
as illustrating the value of wood engrav- 
ings and their position in earlier times. 
In the first over seventy woodcuts are 
photographically reproduced, while the 
second contains all the works of William 
Blake. For the introductions Mr. T. 
Sturge Moore and Mr. Lawrence Binyon 
are respectively responsible. The former, 
who occupies the position, we believe, of 
general editor to the series, indulges in 
some ‘high falutin’ artistic sentiment that 
might well have been toned down. In 
writing, for instance, of future volumes, 
he refers to Blake’s pupil Calvert, “whose 
exquisite docility has enabled him to pro- 
duce perhaps the most felicitous of cuts, 
though the sweep of his wing will not 
bear comparison with that of his master, 
much less with greater names whose 
thought has been interpreted to us on the 
block;” while of Giuilo Capagnola he says 
that his lovely plates “are as though he 
had childishly kissed the soul from some 
waif fragment of Praxiteles and received 
encouragement in his efforts to express it 
from Giorgione himself.” We are afraid 
such flights of imagination—to say nothing 
of wing—will be quite incomprehensible 
to the ordinary reader, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to find that Mr. Moore him- 
self acknowledges his deficiencies, being 
only, as he confesses, “a stammerer” in 
his appreciation of Altdorfer. Quarto.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Women Designers of Book-Plates. By 
Wilbur Macey Stone. This privately print- 
ed book gives examples of the book plates 
designed by women prefaced by an ac- 
count of various women designers in this 
field. A check list of women designers is 
included. 12mo. 


Book News 
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Mobile Boer, The. Being the record 
of the observations of to burgher officers, 
By Alan R. I. Hiley and John A. Hassell. 
The authors say in their preface: “It is 
our intention in *hese pages to deal with 
the Boer-English war and the events 
which actually transpired as we had oppor- 
tunity to see them. The fact of our being 
in the Republican forces—born foreigners 
—the tone of the descriptions of stirring 
incidents and the citation of injustice and 
cruelty must exempt us from the reproach 
of prejudice.” The authors claim that the 
American Revolutionary and Boer wars 
are parallel instances of national injustice, 
Illustrated. 277 pp. 1I2mo. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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NEW BOOKS of 
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Abroad With the Jimmies. By Lilian Bell. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


American Citizenship. Yale lectures. By 
David J. Brewer. 75 cents. 


American Duck Shooting. By George Bird 
Grinnell. $2.80; by mail, $3.12. 


Among the Telugoos. By Mr. Julia Harp- 
ster. 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


Animal Activities. By Nathaniel _ S. 
French, Ph. D. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Apostolic Optimism. By J. H. Jowett, M. 
A. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

At the Back of Beyond. By Jane Barlow. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 

Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant, The 
$2.40; by mail, $2.57. 

A. W. Kinglake. By Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. 

Bairn’s Coronation Book, The. Written by 


Clare Bridgman. 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 


Bases of Design, The. By Walter Crane. 
$1.70; by mail, $1.85. 


Bobtail Dixie. By Abbie N. Smith. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Book Lover, The. By James Baldwin. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


Book of Psalms, The. By A. F. Kirkpat- 
rick, D. D. $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


Brook Book, The. By Mary Rogers Miller. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.40. 

Buell Hampton. By Willis George Emerson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Buried Temple, The. By Maurice Malter- 
linck. $1.40; by mail, $1.53. 


By the Way Ballads. By W. Sapte, Jr. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Cabinet-Making for Amateurs. By Various 
Hands. Edited by John P. Arkwright. 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. By 
Clyde Fitch. 


Cartoons for the Year 1901. From Punch. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


Catholic, The. 
mail, $1.21. 


Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. By Ed- 
ge W. Townsend. $1.08; by mail, 
1.22. 


Christendom Anno Domini MDCCCCI. 
Edited by Rev. William D. Grant. 2 vols. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.84. 

Christ the Indweller. By J. T. Jacobs. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Cloister and the Hearth, The. By Charles 
Reade. Revised edition. 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 


Coast of Freedom, The. By Adele Marie 
Shaw. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Commonwealth or Empire. By Goldwin 
Smith, D. C. L. 60 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 


$1.08; by 


Anonymous. 


Comparative Anatomy of Animals. By 
ae C. Bourne, M. A. $1.13; by mail, 
1.29. 


Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, The. 
Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedmund 
and Thomas L. Stedman. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.31. 

Confessions of a Match-Making Mother, 
The. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Coronation of a King. By M. F. Johnston. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Coronation Service. By the Rev. Joseph H. 
Pemberton. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Culture of Greenhouse Orchids, The. By 
Frederick Boyle. $3.20; by mail, $3.35. 


Damsel or Two, A. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Daniel Everton. By Israel Putnam. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.30. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Deep Sea Plunderings. By Frank T. Bul- 
len. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Deer Family, The. By Theodore Roosevelt 
and Others. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Diary of a Goose Girl, The. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 75 cents; by Mail, 83 
cents. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By 
Charles Major. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Drewett’s Dream. By W. L. Alden. Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Series. Paper, 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Education and the Larger Life. By C. H. 
Henderson. $1.30; by mail, $1.43. 


Evolution and Man. By John Wesley Con- 
ley. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Fables of the Elite. By Dorothy Dix. 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Fashions in Literature. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Field Book of American Wild Flowers. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.36. 

Finland As It Is. By Harry de Windt, F. 
R. G. S. $3.60; by mail, $3.78. 


For a Young Queen’s Bright Eyes. By 
Col. Richard Henry Savage. 


Formation of Christian Character, The. By 
W. S. Bruce, D. D. $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


Fragments of Philosophy and Science. By 
James Mark Baldwin. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.70. 

Fulham Conference 1901-2. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.09. 

Gabriel Rossetti. By W. M. Rossetti. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.13. 

General Forest. By J. Harvey Mathes, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Gertrude Dorrance. By Mary Fisher. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.18. 


Gipsy Smith. By Himself. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 


God of Things, The. By Florence Brooks 
Whitehouse. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Great Procession, The. By Harriett Pres- 
cott Spofford. 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents, 


Hardwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.18. 


Her Serene Highness. By David Graham 
Phillips. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


History of English Literature, A. By Wil- 
iam vaughn Moody and Robert Moss 
Lovett. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


History of Pendennis, The. By W. M. 
Thackeray. 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents, 


History of Scotland. By Hume Brown. 
Cambridge Historical Series. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 


History of the Louisiana Purchase, The. 
By Dr. James K. Hosmer. $1.20; by 
mail, $1.33. 


History of the Navy. By Edgar S. Maclay. 
Volume III. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


History of the Orient and Greece, A. By 
George Willis Botsford, Ph. D. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.38. 


Hound of the Baskervilles, The. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


How to Build Dynamo-Electric Machinery. 
By Edward Trevert. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.20. 


Imitator, The. A novel. go cents; by 


mail, 98 cents. 


Improvement of the Moral Qualities, The. 
By Stephen S. Wise, Ph. D. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.50. 


Introduction to the Study of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, An. By Gil- 
bert C. Bourne. Volume II. $1.13; by 
mail, $1.26. 


Italian Renaissance in England. The. By 
Lewis Einstein. $1.50; by inail, $1.62. 


Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer, ‘The. By 
Paul Leicester Ford. 2 vols. $15.00; by 
mail, $15.47. 

Kentons, The. By W. D. Howells. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.18. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


King of Honey Island, The. By Maurice 
Thompson. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


King of the Jews, The. By William T. 
Stead. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Labor and Capital. By John P. Peters, D. 
D. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Life and Adventures of Don Quixote. By 
Miguel de Cervantes. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.31. 

Life of a Century, The. By Edwin Hodder. 
$4.00; by mail, $4.35. 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 


erature. By George Brandes. Volume II. 
$2.75; by mail, $2.61. 


Man and a Maid, A. By Frances Gordon 
Fane. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Margaret Bowlby. By Edgar L. Vincent. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Margaret Tudor. By Annie I. Colcock. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Margaret Vincent. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 

Mastersingers. By Filson Young. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.34. 

Meditations of an Autograph Collector. By 
Adrian H. Joline. $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 


Michael. Ferrier. By E. Frances Poynter. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Milly. By Maurice Thompson. 33 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Miniature and Window Gardening. 50 
cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


Minority, The. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
$1.08 ; by mail, $1.21. 


‘Mobile Boer. The. By Alan R. I. Hiley and 
John A. Hassell. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Monk and Knight. By Frank W. Gun- 
Saulus. $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 


Morchester. By Charles Datchet. 
by mail, $1.35. 


More Tales of the Birds. By W. Warde 
Fowler. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Mosaics from India. By Margaret B. 
Denring. $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 


$1.20; 


Music in the History of the Western 
Church. By Edward Dickinson. $2.50; 
by mail, $2.67. 


Name to Conjure With, A. By John 
Strange Winter. Lippincott’s Select Nov- 
els. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Nature Study and Life. By Clifton F. 
Hodge, Ph. D. $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 


Newcomes, The. By W. M. Thackeray. 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


Norman Holt. By General Charles King. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Old Diaries 1881-1901. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. $4.50; by mail, $4.67. 


Old Glory and the Gospel in the Philip- 
pines. By Alice Byram Condict, D. D. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Openings in the Old Trail. By Bret Harte. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Opponents, The. By Harrison Robertson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Outlaws, The. By Le Roy Armstrong. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By John S. Mac- 
kenzie. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Pageant and Ceremony of the Coronation. 
By Charles Eyre Pascoe. $1.40; by mail, 
$1.54. 

Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Club. 
By Emma A. Fox. 65 cents; by mail, 70 
cents. 


Selected by 
75 cents; by 


Pen Pictures from Ruskin. 
Caroline A. Wurtzburg. 
mail, 80 cents. 


Plato. By Prof. D. Ritchie. 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 


Poetical Works of Robert Burns, The. 90 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Practical Forestry. By John Gifford. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.35. 


Practical Golf. 
by mail, $2.16. 


By Walter J. Travis. $2.00; 


Prince Incognito, The. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. $1.08 ; by mail, $1.17. 


Principles of Jesus, The. By Robert E. 
Speer. 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Principles of Sanitary Science and the Pub- 
lic Health. By William T. Sedgwick, 
Ph. D. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


Questions for Our Consideration. By Rab- 
bi J. Leonard Levy. 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 


Religion in Recent Art. By P. T. For- 
syth, D. D. $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 


Renaissance of the Vocal Art, The. By Ed- 
mund J. Myer. 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Rescue, The. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. $1.08; by mail, $1.17. 


Rewards of ‘Taste, The. 


By Norman 
Bridge. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. ~* 


Roman Biznet. By Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The. Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. $15.00; by 
mail, $15. 8. 


Rubaiyat o’ Omar Khayyam. 10 cents; by 
mail, 14 cents. 


Sarita the Carlist. By Arthur W. March- 
mont. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Season’s Sowing, A. By Charles Keeler. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.33. 

Seven Ages of Man, The. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, D. D. 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 


Sketches of Some Booksellers of the Time 
of Samuel Johnson. By E. Marston. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.07. 


Society and Its Morals. By Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, D. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 


Social Salvation. By Washington Gladdon. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. Edited by Sir Spencer Walpole. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.58. 


Sport of the Gods, The. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 

Stephen Holton. By Charles Felton Pid- 
gin. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Story of the Christian Centuries, The. By 
Edward G. Seldon. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Studies in Political and Social Ethics. By 
David G. Ritchie. $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 


Tales from Gorky. Translated by R. Nis- 
bet Bain. $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Tale of True Love and Other Poems. By 
Alfred Austin. $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


T’Bacca Queen. By T. W. Wilson. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. Paper, 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, The. 
By Archibald Duff. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Threads of Life. By Clara Sherwood Rol- 
lins. 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Treatment of Injuries, The. By Wharton 
P. Hood. $1.13; by mail, $1.23. 


True Aaron Burr, The. By Charles Burr 
Todd. 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Two Winters in Norway. By A. Edmund 
Spender. $3.00; by mail, $3.16. 


Uncle Sam Trustee. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 

University Text-Book of Botany, A. B 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 
$4.00; by mail, $4.25. 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. 75 
cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


Virginians, The. By W. M. Thackeray. 75 
cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Wager, The. By L. McManus. Paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


West Brook Drives, The. By Henrietta 
Payne Westbrook, M. D. $1.00; by mail, 


$1.13. 


When Love is King. By W. Dudley Ma- 
bey. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


When Old New York Was Young. By 
Charles Hemstreet. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


William Black, Novelist. By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 


Words of Faith and Hope. By the late 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D. D. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Works and Days. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


Are you a reader of new books ? 


Do you try to keep pace with current literature ? 


Read Book News! 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird's-eye view of the whole literary field, 
thus keeping you in constant touch with the doings of the book world! Book News tells 
you what is best-and what is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you 
at once. No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say about a 
book! Book News tells you the first month! It criticises without bias all works of 
importance, gives a full, classified list of recent publications and reviews the leading 
magazines. Book News Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of 
the newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author accompanies every 
number while new poetry and articles of interest on timely subjects add each month to 
the general attractiveness. 

Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary magazine and 


reviews more books in the course of a year than any other literary journal. 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


WANAMAKER’S New York 





Book News 


There are several timely and seasonable books 
by Mrs. Rorer that ought to interest housewives. 
If you intend to put up any of the fruits and 
vegetables, Canning and Preserving will blaze the 
way for you, without any loss from failures; in 
the heated term, Hot Weather Dishes comes as 
an inspiration to tired people, with a. tempting 
array of dishes; for luncheons and picnic times, 
Sandwiches will be quite the needed book; to cap 
a good dinner a salad is needed, and Mew Salads 
will introduce many dainty and refreshing novelties. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING Cloth, 50 cents 
The only book on the subject worth having. 
HOT WEATHER DISHES Cloth, 50 cents 
No other book to take its place. 
SANDWICHES. New edition Cloth, 25 cents 
Enlarged by new recipes to twice its former size ; price same. 
NEW SALADS C'oth, 50 cents 


A good book at any time ; especially so now. 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. The best in existence. A big book of nearly 600 
pages of goodness. In washable cloth, $1.75, 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread-Making. Instructions and recipes for making 
everything in the bread line. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Made-Over Dishes. Tells how to make the most of everything 
in a pleasing and intelligent way. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for many popular 
dishes. A book necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. The addition of a 
large number of new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. 
Cloth, 25 cents, 


Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the 
family, Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 
ARNOLD & CO., 422 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book News 


COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


45 cents each 


Printed from the same plates as the regular $1.25 and $1.50 edition 


and neatly bound in cloth. Allin Limited Editions 


In the Palace of the King. 
F. Marion Crawford. 

On the Wings of Occasion. 
Joel Chandler Harris, 

Joscelyn Cheshire. 
Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 

The Choir Invisible. 
James Lane Allen. 

The Sorrows of Satan. 
Marie Corelli. 


Ziska. | 


Marie Corelli. 


Barabbas. 
Marie Corelli. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. 





Anthony Hope. 
A Lady of Quality. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. } 
In Connection with the De Will- 
oughby Claim. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Trilby (Illustrated). 
George Du Maurier. 
Dross (Illustrated). 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
With Edged Tools 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
The Sowers. 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
Harold Frederic. 
Soldier Stories (Tlustrated). 
Rudyard Kipling. 
McTeague. 
Frank Norris. } 
Agatia Webb. | 
Anna Katherine Green. | 
The Leavenworth Case. 
Anna Katherine Green. 
The Jessamy Bride. 
F. Frankfort Moore. 
A Dash for a Throne (Illustrated). 
A. W. Marchmont. 
Isle of the Winds. 
S. R. Crockett. 
Lion’s Brood. | 
Duffield Osborne. 
By Right of Sword. 
A. -W. Marchmont. 
The Createst Cift. } 
A. W. Marchmont, | 
The Cadfly. 
E. Ll. Voynich. 
A Gentieman Player (Iliustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 


For the Fresdom of the Sea. 
Illustrated). 


Cyrus a Brady. 

St. Ives. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Sentimental Tommy. 
J. M. Barrie. 

=The Advantures of Sheriock 
=. Holmes. 

A Conan Doyle. wie, 

A Gentieman of France (Illustrated). 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

A War Time Wooing (Illustrated) 
Capt. Chas. King. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 
W. D. Howells. 

An Enemy to the King (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

A Continental Dragoon (Illustrated) . 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

The Road to Paris (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Philip Winwood (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens, 

The Maid of Maiden Lane (lIllus- 

trated). 


Amelia E, Barr. 
Via Crucis (llustrated). 
F. Marion Crawford. 
Saracinesca. 
F, Marion Crawford. 
A Singular Life. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The Second Thoughts of an ‘idle 


Jerome K. Jerome. 
King Noanett. 
F, J. Stinson. 
Tom Crogan. 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 
The Heart’s Highway. 
Mary E. Wilkins 
Forty Mo jiern Fables. 
George Ade. 
In the Fog. 
Richard Harding Davis. 
The Nerve of Foley. 
F. H. Spearman. 
The Fowlsr. 
Beatrice Harraden, 
Castile Inn. 
Stanley Weyman. 
Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
F. Marion Crawford. 
Young April. 
Egerton Castle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Book News 


4s T io is a fascination 

q in the book which 

holds the attention 

of the reader.’—Arooklyn 
Weekly Star.\ 

“Tt is as characteristic 


and as individual as 
U.LvysskEs.’”—Reztew. 


The Orphean Tragedy 


A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS 


By Edward S. Creamer 


12mo. Cloth, postpaid, $1.00 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
114 Fifth Avenue - New York 


ee | 


L a di es who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 


only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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LIMITED $ 
OFFER 


00 
THE 


CRITIC 


FOR ONE YEAR AND 


ROOSEVELT’S 


Works. Fourteen Volumes. 
Sagamore Edition. 


An unprecedented opportunity enables us to announce 
the most generous offer ever made by a leading magazine: 
For $5.00 to new subscribers, THE CRITIC for one year, 
and the Sagamore Roosevelt, delivered, 14 vols., large, 
clear type, in handsome Khaki cloth binding. 


THE CRITIC is a necessity to any one who 


aims at culture or knowledge 
affairs, It isa satisfaction to all 2 
care for bright reading, careful criticism, fine 
illustrations, and brilliant caricature. It is the 
leading literary magazine, and the chronicle of 
art, music, and the drama as well. 


“No other magazine in its kind can quite 
take its place.” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
“THE CRITIC long since took rank as the 
FOREMOST LITERARY PAPER of America.” 
—New York Times. 
“There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CriITIC in its field,” 
—New York Sun. 


of litera 


(Photo by Rockwood.) 
ROOSEVELT’S WORKS * A:erican Ideals,” 
—_—"_ “ Administration 
Civil Service,’ “*The Wilderness Hunter,” “Hunting the 
Grisly,” ‘“‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting 
Trips on the Prairie, etc.,"’ ““The Winning of the West 
Series (6 vols.), ** Naval War of 1812’ (2 vols.). A set 
of great interest and value to every American family. 
The regular price of THE CRITIC is $2.00 per year. 
The regular price of the set of Roosevelt, $7.00. 

Subscribers in foreign countries must pay de- 
livery charges. Mention Book News. 


Ask your newsdealer for THE CRITIC. € 


The Critic C 0.7722 W. 23d!St. 


NEW YORKy 
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Book News 


FORTY FAMOUS NOVELS 


20 cents each, by mail, 26 cents 
Cloth Bound Books at the Price one usually Pays for Paper Books 


Copyrighted books printed from the same type as the expensive editions, only 


on cheaper paper 


The crest K.and A. Train Robberv. 
Leicester Ford, author of “ Janice 
Meredith ” and the “‘ Hon. Peter Sterling.” 


ry Puritan’ s Wite. 
= Max Pemberton, author of “ The 
Phantom Army.” 


American Wives and English Hus- 


bands. 
By Gertrude Atherton, author of “Senator | 


North,” 


Bonaventure. 
By George W. Cable, author of ‘The 
Cavalier.’” s 


Stockto: at horof “ a. } 


The Ruder Cran Abr 
oe ie 

I, Thou sand the Other ~ 
Mme Ribbon.”’ 

Tales of Our Coa et. 
Sea si 


ries by S. R 
and ae. 


Barr, author o: She “ Bow of 


. Crocket, Gilbert Parker | 


Driven Back ter: Eden... Opening of a 


estnut Burr.” 


Captain Shannon. 


By Coulson Kernahan, author of “ The 


Wise Man and the Fool.” 
Dr. Dodd’s $c hoo 


Tales " 


A House in Bloomsb 
BY Mrs. Bplooms they of ‘Makers of 
Florence. > 


A Fair Barbarian. 
By Francis Hodgson Burnett, author of 
“That Lass o’Lowrie’s.” 


The sUocaiio’: 
Laurence Dunbar, author of 
“Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 


The 3 Sp! qndid Spur. 


1. 
y James L. Ford, author of ‘‘ Hypnotic | 


iller Couch, author of “A | 


Ship of Stars. oy 
Simon Dale 


By Rnthouy “Hope, author of “ Prisoner of | 


Zenda.” 


Fage to Face. 
Robert Grant, author of ‘‘ Unleavened 
Bread od 


thin, the Cape 
w od Pyle author of “The Merry 
cae of Robin Hood.” 


Mademe oiselle de Bern 


ine Bradfo Micvie, author of “A | 


Georgian Actress.” 


! 





The Heart wt a," 
By Octave henet, oe of “ Expiation.” 


Free Jo 
By Joel ‘Chandler Harris, author of “ Uncle 
Remus.”’ 


Across. the Cha 
By Julia ecg rinor of “ The Violet.” 


Seven aks. : 
By J. G. Holland, author of “‘ Bitter Sweet.” 


ilo 
By arshall Saunders, author of “ Beautiful 
Joe.” 
The 2 Cigarette Maker’s Roma 


arion Craw ord, author of mT ne Sa the 
Palace of the King”’ 


Dr. 
Blix. a 2 
By Frank Norris, author of “ Octopus. 


Pocket island. Munn, author of “ Uncle 


Pp 
i Laie Zola, author of “‘ Rome.” 


Terry.” 
Our Nei 
Pegris.ot of Puy Meighborho: og; Humble 
Romana: * 
e 
Unger the Groat Boar. ot “The white 
Sagres nd 


The Last Meeting. 
By Brander Matthews, author of “ His 
Father’s Son.” 


Young Blood. 
By W. E. Hornug, author of “‘ The Amateur 
Cracksman.”’ 
ontinental Dr 
The S ont Neilson Stegheean authorof “An 
Sacowr of the King ” 
la. 
Tek By Robert Barr, author of ‘‘ The Mutable 
any.”’ 


oon 
The Hert Oliver Hobbes, author of ‘‘ Robert 
diene ” 
ight of Scarthe 
The 4 oe Castle, mney: of “The Pride 
of Je. Jennico.”’ 


es of Empire. 
Ashe Rovert Wc ham bers, author of 
“Cardigan.” 
ive Service. 
Acti By Stephen Crane, author of ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage.” 
H ile Red 
- Rosti SE ter, author of “ Herald of 
the West.” 


tions. 
wip Meda ett Panther of “ Judith.” 


ernda 
aw By F. t = author of “‘ The Residuary 


Legatee.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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Book News 


SEVENTH EDITION 


HAVE YOU READ 


CAPTAIN BLUITT 


The New Novel by CHARLES HEBER CLARK 


? 


In this book MAX 
ADELER returns to the 
field of literature, and 
shows that his pen has lost 
none of its old-time vigor. 


“Custom certainly has not staled 
the infinite variety of Max Ade- 
ler’s humor which delighted the 
world a quarter of a century ago.”’ 
The Churchman, N. Y. 

“ There is a genuine enjoyment 
to be had in reading this story, so 
simple, natural, wholesome and 
overflowing with whimsical hu- 
mor.’’—Zhe Literary World, 
Boston. 

“One of the most interesting of 
the late novels. Showing the 
serious side of life, with its thread 
of comedy, the book is most inter- 
esting ’’— 7he Bookworm. 

“ Numbers of friends, both old 
and new, will welcome in ‘ Cap- 
tain Bluitt’ the return of Max 
Adeler to the field of humor.” — 
Littell’s Living Age, Boston. 

‘‘ A pleasant novel removed from 
the commonplace by its gentle 
blending of humor, pathos, and 
delicate intuition.’’— Zhe Criter- 
ton, N. Y. 


1zmo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 





By the same Author 
A NEW EDITION OF 


OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY 


NOW READY $1.25 


HENRY T. COATES & CO,, wausums 
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